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Next week will appear a PortraiT of Tuomas CARLYLE, 
with Bibliographical Notice. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——~> --- 
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welcomed by all who believe that a genuine | 


Liberal policy is possible, and that such a policy 
does not involve the disintegration of the Empire, 
the abandonment of India, nor a separate legislation 
for Ireland. It was time that something better 
should come from the leaders of the Opposition 
than mere criticism on the Government, however well 
founded, and mere Party attacks, however witty. In 
the conclusion of Mr. Childers’ speech we have a pro- 
gramme, which, though necessarily couched in generali- 
ties, is sufficiently definite. It is to be hoped that the 
great bulk of his Party will adhere to these principles, 
which are the only ones by which a return of a Liberal 
majority can ever be hoped for. 


Ir our Simla correspondent was rightly informed, Sir 
Frederick Roberts received something like carte blanche 
from the Viceroy in regard to the punishment to be 
inflicted on Cabul. It is affirmed that this distinguished 
officer was selected for the command of the punitive 
force on account of the name he acquired for severity 
while employed in the Khost Valley. His own despatches 
show that treachery does not come in for much mercy at 
his hands, whether only meditated or carried into execu- 
tion. ‘ Roberts will not encumber himself with many 
prisoners, I fancy!” is said to have been the jocular 
exclamation of a high “political” on hearing of the 
General’s appointment to command the avenging column. 
Opinions differed, however, as to the nature of the 
punishment to be inflicted on Cabul. Our correspondent 
states that the general feeling at Simla went in favour of 
the total destruction of all the walls and defences of 
the city, the partial obliteration of the Bala Hissar, and 
the imposition of a heavy money fine on the inhabitants. 


And the canaiille who joined the Heratee regiments in the 


| attack on the Residency —how about those miscreants? 


| “Oh, Roberts will take care of them, you may be sure!” 
R. CHILDERS’ speech at Pontefract. will be | 6.1} o—benen 


THE election of M.'Humbert at Javel has produced a 
disastrous impression at Paris. In all serious political 
circles it is considered as the beginning of the “ rehabili- 
tation” of the Commune and its crimes. During the 
electoral period which preceded the ballot, M. Humbert 
audaciously hoisted the flag of the Commune, and was 
impudent enough—the word is not too strong for the act 
—to glory in the assassination of Chaudey. The latter 
was, it will be remembered, editor of the Republican 
newspaper Siéc/e. He was imprisoned, and afterwards 
shot, on the ground of charges brought against him in 
the Pere Duchesne, of which M. Humbert and the 
ferocious Vermesch were the principal editors. In the 
official world M. Depasse’s defeat by the Communard 
was not expected. The disappointment has, therefore, 
been extreme, and has produced a strong reaction against 
the proposal for a plenary amnesty. M. Gambetta now 
probably bitterly regrets the campaign he undertook in 
its favour on M. Ranc’s advice. If he persists he 
will have against him, not the Cabinet alone, but the 
whole Chamber, with the exception of the Irrecon- 
cilables of the Extreme Left. On this subject a remark 
of a member belonging to the latter Party is quoted : “I 
voted,” said he, “‘ for the plenary amnesty so long as the 
Ministry would only grant a partial one; but if it now 
wants to pardon everybody, I shall vote against it, for if 
the measure were to pass I should be beaten by a Com- 
munard at the next election.” 


Tue fifth cruiser of the Moscow Volunteer Fleet, 
ordered this week at the works of. the “ Forges et Chan- 
tiers,” near Marseilles, will be shortly followed, we under- 
stand, by the construction of three others in Russia. 
The fleet will then consist of eight powerful steamers, 
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and will be employed in the development of the trade 
between Odessa and the East. Of the vessels already 
on active service, the Wijni Novgorod is at Saghalien, the 
St, Petersburg is being fitted out at Marseilles to join it 
in the winter with a second cargo of exiles, and the 
Russia and Moscow are engaged conveying troops and 
stores between Odessa and Varna and Batoum. It is a 
sign of the darkened aspect of the political horizon that 
the Moscow Committee should have thought proper just 
now to extend its fleet of cruisers. Before the outbreak 
occurred at Cabul it was decided at a meeting of the 
members not to build any more vessels for the present, 
as there appeared no probability of war for several years 
to come, and orders were consequently given to invest 
the subscriptions in hand in the funds. That the Com- 
mittee should now have changed its mind is a significant 


circumstance, the more so that the principal members: 


composing it are important functionaries of State, and 
the President no other than the Heir-Apparent to the 
Throne. However, the public are fully aware by this 
time of the hostile character of these cruisers, and the 
vigilant eyes that are watching their movements will not 
fail to prevent England from being taken by surprise. 


Tue Russians are watching with interest our move- 
ments in regard to the reforms in Asia Minor. On both 
sides of the new Russo-Turkish boundary are thousands 
of people disgusted with their respective administrations, 
and only waiting for the creation of a good local govern- 
ment to shift their allegiance from one side of the line 
to the other. In the Batoum district there are 140,000 
natives, of whom Russian correspondents at Ardahan 
and Kars affirm that not one is “contented with his 
hearth.” Were England, they say, to initiate substantial 
reforms in the administration of the Erzeroum district, 
the greater part, if not the whole, of this unsettled popu- 
lation would pass across the boundary and _ become 
Turkish subjects afresh. Already during the current 
year, in spite of the superior administration of the 
Russian officials as compared with that of the Turks, 
15,000 Batoumtsi have quitted their homes for Ottoman 
territory, and the migration, in spite of all the endeavours 
of General Komaroff, is still in progress. 


Tue Eastern Budget says:—We understand that allthe 
statements which have been made as to the contents of 
Baron Haymerle’s Circular, announcing his assumption of 
office, are mere inventions, ‘The circular in question was 
only to leave Vienna on the 11th or 13th inst., and its 
contents will certainly not be made public until it reaches 
those to whom it is addressed. The first subject taken 
up by the new Minister is the budget of the Ministry of 
Common Afiairs. 





We understand that the statement contained in the 
Times telegram from Bucharest, which appeared on 
Tuesday last, to the effect that the Alliance Isra¢lite had 
directed the Roumanian Jews to refuse the compromise 
proposed by the Government, is absolutely incorrect. 
The Alliance has never interfered to prevent the free 
expression of opinion among Jews in all countries, and 
cannot in any way order them to refuse or to accept 


proposals. 


HERR LaskER, the leader of the National Liberal 
Party, received on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday 
sympathetic communications from all parts of the 
Empire. These were doubly welcome, as Lasker has 
just lost his election for the Prussian Landtag. 





Tue remarkable national demonstration which has just 
taken place in Cracow, the old Polish capital, shows that 
the Poles adhere as persistently as ever to their 
nationality, their language, and the glorious traditions of 
their history. The professed object of the demonstration 
was to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
career of the eminent Polish historian and novelist, 
Kraszewski ; but its true character was that of a great 
national festival. Poles assembled from all parts of the 
world—not only from Germany and Russia, from Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, but from America, and even 
Australia—to testify to the continued vitality of their 
nation, and to do homage to the writer who is the 
most prominent representative of their patriotic aspira- 
tions. Such an event demonstrates unmistakably that the 
Polish nation, though more than a century has elapsed 
since it lost its independent existence as a State, is 
still an important element in European politics, and 
will have to be reckoned with when the inevitable 
struggle comes between Russia and Germany. As usually 
happens when the old jealousy of the Germans crops up 
in Russia, reports have again been spread about of in- 
tended concessions to the Poles. Such reports, how- 
ever, are prepared, not with a view to conciliation at 
home, but to impose upon possible enemies abroad, 
though it is pretty certain that they will not delude 
either the Poles or Prince Bismarck. What the real 
feeling of the Russian Government is with regard to 
Polish aspirations is shown by the fact that it placed all] 
sorts of difficulties in the way of those of its Polish subjects 
who wished to attend the Kraszewski jubilee. Prince 
Bismarck is at least more honest; he has always 
plainly declared to the Poles that such of them as are 


under the German rule must conform to German insti- 


tutions, and even use the German language in all 
official matters. This, however, will not, of course, 
prevent him from as openly enouraging the Poles if it 
should suit his policy to do so, which no doubt it 
would in the event of a Russo-German war. As to 
Austria, she has, during the last ten years, made 
almost every possible concession to the Poles of Galicia 
short of absolute independence. Polish is the official 
language of the province, Poles are everywhere employed 
in the Administration, and there are two Polish universi- 
ties subsidised by the Government, besides an Academy 
of Sciences, founded by the Emperor of Austria at 
Cracow. As a further mark of Austrian sympathy for 
Polish patriotism, the Emperor has presented Kras- 
zewski with the Cross of the Order of Francis Joseph. 
It has, indeed, become almost a tradition of Austrian 
policy to favour the re-establishment of the Polish State, 
and in 1863, if the Polish insurrection had not broken 
down through the hostility of Prussia and the disunion 
and vacillation of the other Powers, a new Poland might 
have been created, with an Austrian Archduke for its 
king. 


WHATEVER lingering sympathy may have existed in the 
minds of English Dissenters for the Emperor of Russia 
as a Sovereign of liberal and enlightened views, it must 
have been dispelled by this time by the information 
reaching this country repeatedly of late of his persecution 
of their co-religionists in Russia. We have more than 
once called attention to the Molokani and Stundists in 
these columns, and it is needless, therefore, for us to 
repeat again the upright and exemplary character they 
bear in the estimation not only of the orthodox Russians 
themselves, but also of such authoritative writers as “Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace. Within the last few days a fresh 
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decree has appeared which bids to strike at the very root 
of their organisation. Hitherto the Baptists have been 
allowed to assemble on Sunday at one another's houses 
to celebrate their worship, but now they can only meet 
in chapels licensed by the Provincial Governors, which 
license, we are informed, it is almost impossible to obtain. 
Then the pastors of the Dissenting body cannot officiate 
or preach without a certificate from the Governors, who 
in most cases are disinclined to grant it. Finally, the 
members of the sect are bound to inscribe their names 
on the register of the district—a regulation which will 
enable the authorities to gauge any increase to their 
number, and take measures to check the movement. 
Already, we learn from Russia, the authorities have com- 
menced to put the decree into force, a Baptist chapel 
at Liebau, on the Baltic Coast, having been closed by the 
police last Saturday pending the grant of a license to the 
building and its pastor. In South Russia the leading 
ministers of the Molokani have received writs ordering 
them to abstain from religious services until they have 
been “ examined by the authorities and pronounced fit 
for their office.” As to who will be their examiners, and 
on what subjects they will be interrogated, the ministers 
are blissfully left in ignorance, but it is gravely stated in 
official circles, though we cannot readily believe it, that 
the examining body will be composed entirely of orthodox 
bishops and priests! We can easily conjecture what 
would be'the action of English Nonconformists if they 
were subjected to such a persecution as this, and it is 
possible that even the mild and inoffensive Dissenters of 
Russia may be driven to active resistance by the relent- 
less severity of the Czar. 


THE question as to what is to be done with Afghani- 
stan after it lies at our feet had presented itself to the 
Anglo-Indian mind nearly a month ago. A correspondent 
in the Punjab says that local opinion then considered 
the prospect very foggy. “ We shall take Cabul, we shall 
punish Cabul, we shall ride* rough-shod over Cabul, but 
Cabul will still remain a thorn in our flesh. For the 
Humpty-Dumpty we placed on the throne has tumbled 
off, and all the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men 
cannot stick him up again permanently unless they 
remain holding on to his shanks.” Thus writes our 
informant, with very exact prevision of the situation as 
it now stands. It is plain that the Afghan soldiery will 
have none of our protégé, the estimable Yakoob ; it is 
equally evident that neither he nor anyone else could sit 
for a single week on the thorny throne of Cabul, unless 
upheld by a strong body of loyal troops. Where are 
these devoted soldiers? ‘The echoes of the Bamian Pass 
might echo the query. ‘Then what are we going to do? 
To leave Yakoob Khan alone in his glory would be 
equivalent to signing his death-warrant. Were that all, 
however, England could well afford to “wipe away a 
tear” and think no more about her latest experiment in 
king-making. But with the death of our puppet would 
come a reign of anarchy throughout the length and 
breadth of Afghanistan. Could we sit by quietly until 
the few remaining inhabitants were convinced of the 
loveliness of settled government, scarcely without running 
the risk of having no “ settled government” of our own 
in India at the end of the waiting time? We shall have 
to mediatise the country in the long run, whether we like 
it or not,” writes our correspondent. Possibly his 
judgment will prove correct, although the word “ media- 
tise” in Anglo-Indian bears the same signification as 
** annex” in plain English. 
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ApvicEs which we have received from St. Petersburg 
state that Colonel Grodekoff, after returning to Meshed 
from the Afghan frontier, set out three weeks ago for the 
Turcoman region, where he was to join afresh the expe- 
dition operating against Merve. The movements of 
Gredekoff beyond Meshed were effected with such 
secrecy, that no particulars have transpired as to 
whether he penetrated to Herat or not. 





It has long been asserted, and more often during the 
past two years than previously, that the general majority 
of English people are addicted to habits of intempe- 
rance; that, as a matter of fact, we are a drunken 
people. There is unfortunately too much truth in this 
reproach, and it appears that the Corporation of Lond on 
at any rate does not wish the stigma to be removed. 
Having an excellent chance of giving the working classes 
on Sundays an opportunity of spending their time else- 
where than in the public-houses, by throwing open the 
Guildhall Library to them, it has rejected the proposal 
by an enormous majority, thus proving once more that 
it is the distinct wish of the Corporation that the poorer 
classes should have no other resource but to go and 
get drunk on what they, in pleasant irony, term the 
Lord’s Day. 


THE resignation of General Cialdini is now finally 
decided on, and the Italian Cabinet has given up all 
hopes of inducing him to change his mind. As soon as 
a successor is chosen, the General’s resignation will be 
officially accepted. For the important post at Paris, M. 
Depretis, formerly President of the Council and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has been mentioned. M. Cairoli 
would probably be glad thus to get rid of the chief of a 
formidable group in the Italian Chambers: Count Maffei, 
Permanent Secretary of Foreign Affairs, has been sent to 
M. Depretis, who is now at Stradella, but no answer has 
yet been received. Several reasons have induced General 


Cialdini to resign. He is not very friendly with the 


Italian residents at Paris, as his manners are soldierlike 
and rough, and few of his countrymen will therefore 
attend his receptions. He was also’ much hurt by the 
recent publication of M. Waddington's categorical refusal 
to his demand that Italy should share’ equally with 
France and England in the Egyptian administration ; 
and finally he has been irritated by the persistent attacks 
of many Italian journals. 


We learn from St. Petersburg that the Holy Synod is 
engaged examining a proposal of the Metropolitan of 
Moscow for establishing a Russo-Greek bishopric in 
Japan. The Metropolitan has offered, in conjunction 
with several other prelates, to give enlarged scope to 
orthodox missionary enterprise in Japan in the event of 
a bishop being appointed to supervise the mission centre 


at Tokio. The Metropolitan has also suggested the 


desirability of a national subscription in Russian churches 
in aid of the religious movement. Both projects have 
received the preliminary approval of the Synod. 


THE Post Office authorities do not appear to. be guided 
by any definite rules. as to: what should be done with 
messages of an illegal.or immoral character. An eccem* 
tric gentleman has succeeded within the last few days in 
sending two messages at least containing threats to murder. 
the recipient of the telegram, and alsc an expression which 
is regarded by some foreign critics. as. the favourite im- 
precation of the English people. It is-not, perhaps, very’ 
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creditable to the Post Office as a public institution that 
such communications as this should be allowed to pass 
over the wires which it owns and works. The transmit- 
ting and transcribing of them is, to say the least of it, 
not an edifying task for the clerks employed, and the ori- 
ginals of the messages themselves when stored up in the 
office, do not impart a pleasing flavour to the archives of 
the department. It is, however, very much easier to 
point out these inconveniences than to suggest a proper 
remedy. In some countries—certainly in Italy—the 
clerks have orders to refuse any message which upon the 
face of it is plainly libellous or improper. But in England 
it seems that the telegraph clerk is regarded rather as a 
sort of human machine, intended simply to convey by 
means of the wires a number of words the collective 
meaning of which is of no concern to him. He is expected 
to read all the words, or at least to be sure of all the 
letters, which the transmitter wishes to send ; but beyond 
this he is under no obligation to meddle with the con- 
tents of the message, and has no authority to make any 
remarks as to the sense which they convey to his mind. 
It is probable, therefore, that in the absence of any fresh 
regulation or order issued to the clerks, they will continue 
to forward all communications handed in to them, irre- 
spective altogether of the fact that their meaning or 
apparent meaning is offensive, criminal, or even treason- 
able. There have been instances, and are instances still, 
it is true, where the Post Office does interfere with the 
free use of its machinery by the public. Post-cards 
worded with libellous and offensive expressions are 
ordered not to be delivered at the houses to which they 
are addressed, and it is obvious that without this pre- 
cautionary rule the peace and order of a household 
might be disturbed without any probability of detecting 
the offender. In the case of an obscene publication, the 
department was lately authorised to seize and destroy it 
as it passed through the book-post ; and at the time when 
a strike of Post Office employés was being rapidly 
hatched, the postmasters interrupted the telegrams by 
which the rebellious party hoped to organise its plans. 
But in the former of these cases an order from the Secre- 
tary of State had been obtained, and in the latter the 
postmasters took upon themselves in a case of urgency 
to act without waiting for an authority of this sort which 
would have been their warrant. It would no doubt bea 
serious addition to the duties of telegraph clerks if they 
had to decide for themselves in all cases what words and 
sentences are libellous or illegal, and what are not and 
were liable to punishment if they either passed an objec- 
tionable message or refused one that was unobjectionable. 
There would arise, also, the several legal questions, such 
as whether a paper form containing a message of which 
the transmission had been refused, could be kept at the 
office as an evidence of guilt, or could, as the property of 
the sender, be reclaimed by him and destroyed or carried 
away. ‘These are questions which might prove embar- 
rassing, but they ought to be cleared up; and the clerks 
ought to be made acquainted by some general order what 
sort of a discretion they are expected to exercise. 


CARDINAL MEGLIAa’s speech to President Grévy when 
the latter conferred on him the darretta has produced an 
excellent impression. ‘The Cardinal made no political 
allusions, and carefully avoided mentioning, even inci- 
dentally, the Ferry Education Law. Mgr. Czacki, the 
new nuncio, was equally sagacious, carrying out, as we 
are informed, the supreme Pontiff’s instructions not to 
mix himself up in any way with the agitation of the 
French clergy against the Ferry Law. 
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_ At the same time and from various quarters the 
rumour arises that during Prince Bismarck’s stay in 
Vienna a treaty of alliance was signed between Austro- 
Hungary and Germany. Such a treaty could have no 
meaning unless the territorial possessions of the respec- 
tive monarchs were reciprocally guaranteed. It seems 
absurd to suppose Austria guaranteeing Germany the 
possession of Alsace and Lorraine, and on the other 
hand, when the famous dictum of the Pomeranian 
peasant is remembered, it does not seem likely that 
Germany would pledge herself to maintain the rule of 
Francis Joseph over the polyglot nationality under his 
sway. Yet a paper usually so well-informed as the 
Kolnische Zeitung has given currency to the rumour. The 
attitude of Russia in the face of this supposed alliance 
is not uninteresting to note. The official party in Berlin 
rejoice loudly that the Russian Government forbade 
the street sale of the notoriously anti-German S¢ Peters- 
burg Gazette, It would be unkind to disturb their 
jubilation, and remind them that the restriction was 
withdrawn after a week, and that the Gaze/fte flourishes as 
much as ever. Tipe cist 

It has created a painful impression in official circles 
in Berlin that, at the meeting of the shareholders of 
the Berlin-Potsdam-Madgeburg Railway Company, the 
motion to sell the railway to the State was rejected by a 
considerable majority. This is the first decisive defeat 
Prince Bismarck has experienced in his railway policy ; 
it was entirely unexpected, even by the opponents of the 
Government purchase of railways. 





Amoncst those somewhat curious principles which go 
to make up the code of “ commercial morality ” figures 
in a front place the doctrine of paying and receiving 
“commissions” on orders. A thorough-going City man 
does not, as it appears, see anything the least objection- 
able in the practice whereby a servant or agent in 
“placing” the orders of his employer becomes entitled. 
to a private fee from the firm or person to whom he thus 
extends his patronage. It is in consequence of this 
prevailing idea of the innocence of such proceedings 
that at least one department of the City Corporation 
offices adopted it, with marked benefit to the officials, if 
not with altogether such beneficial results to the funds 
of the Corporation. We are indebted to a quarrel which 
arose between the new Remembrancer and some of the 
permanent officials under him for a disclosure of-the 
system thus carried on in the office. It was discovered 
—not apparently without some considerable toil—by 
a select committee appointed for that purpose that 
certain printers and other tradesmen who had been em-. 
ployed by the Corporation had returned large sums out 
of the payments made to them in the form of gratuities 
or commissions to the Remembrancer’s subordinates. 
The debate which on Monday last followed the reading 
of the Report resulted in a resolution that the practice in 
question should be discontinued in future ; and the loss 
will not be felt acutely by anyone except the persons 
immediately interested. . But whether a similar reform 
could not with advantage be applied on an. extensive 
scale in the City is a question which we only suggest 
with modesty to the good sense as well as the morality 
of all concerned, 





JoHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gaiped the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Acajemy cf France.—18, Wicmors Street, London, W. 
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PRIESTS ON THE PLATFORM. 


HE great Irish agitation progresses apace, and every 
stage of its progress proves more conclusively 

that it is, in its essence, a revolt of the priesthood against 
the owners of the soil. The small farmers and crofters 
are nominally the agitators, but the priests, who are their 
spokesmen, are the real moving spirits of the whole 
affair. We have no inclination whatever, especially at 
the present juncture, to question the zeal, the good 
feeling, or the common humanity of those impassioned 
clergymen of the Romish Church who are now “stump- 
ing” Ireland on behalf of the distressed tenantry, and 
whose language, disfigured as it is by much vulgarity and 
violence, is doubtless the language of sincere conviction. 
Still, they themselves scarcely care to disguise the fact 
that they are fomenting a revolution; as political in- 
cendiaries of a dangerous kind, they may expect a little 
plain speaking. Let us confess at once, then, that we 
very much question their disinterestedness, and to some 
extent doubt the genuineness of their Christian sympathy. 
To students of character whose notions of the Irish 
priesthood are based on the fancy portraits presented by 
Irish national novelists, and endorsed by unprincipled 
sensation dramatists, it may appear outrageous to assume 
that the benign and self-sacrificing “‘soggarth” of popular 
sentiment is as rare as a black swan, and that the existing 
reality cares in his heart very little for the people, very 
much for the Church, and very much more for his own 
social and political position in the country. Anyone 
who has lived long in Ireland is aware, nevertheless, that 
it is more in sheer desperation than in pure affection that 
the priests, in their fierce conflict with Protestantism, 
have retreated into the last stronghold of popular 
ignorance, and cast in their lot with the rural mob. So 
long as the pinch lasts, and the popular purse-strings are 
tightened against the landlords, they are tightened against 
the clergy too; but we have yet to learn that the clergy, 
while resenting so fiercely the claims of the landowners, 
have abated one jot of their own. The pay of an Irish 
priest is regulated by the worldly position of the members 


of his flock, and at the present crisis particularly, every 


shilling saved from the landlords may be, directly or in- 
directly, a Peter’s penny for the Church. 

At the monster meeting just held in Dromore West, 
County Sligo, the “clargy” gathered in full force and 
delighted their hearers with some very fine specimens of 
stump oratory. A priest occupied the chair, and priests 
surrounded him on every side, while the platform was 
environed by a motley assemblage carrying banners, 
flags, and green boughs, and animated from time to time 
by the strains of a brass band. “If ever there was a 
time,” said the chairman, “in the chequered history of 
our country, when the priest of God should open his 
mouth, I say it is in the melancholy autumn of 1879.” 
And certainly the picture he drew of potatoes blighted, 
cereal crops withered, and “the turf, the coal of the 
Irishman, ruined by incessant rain,” was little, if at all, 
over-coloured. The reverend gentleman gave a pathetic 
description of the relations existing between the Irish 
people and their clergy, and concluded by expressing his 
intention to agitate “till the Irish people are rooted in 
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the Irish soil, and have the rights they inherited from 
their forefathers.” Letters were then read from the 
members for the county Colonel King-Harman and Mr. 
O’Connor—each of whom refused point-blank to take 
part in the meeting. Colonel King-Harman expressed 
his horror of the language used at similar gatherings. 
“The entire class of landlords has been held up to 
public oGium, and resolutions have been passed pledging 
the tenants to adopt courses which, if carried out, must 
infallibly lead to the misery and ruin of many. The result 
has come but too quickly, Threatening letters, brutal 
outrages, and, lastly, an attempt at murder, which has 
terminated fatally for one unfortunate man, have fol- 
lowed in round succession.” Undaunted by this rebuke, 
the parish priest of Skreen (the same eloquent individual 
who some weeks -ago accused the English of causing 
every calamity, including “ the bad weather”) stood up 
and affirmed that the tenants had been “going down 
gradually,” not under the anger of Providence, nor under 
the fury of the elements, but under the laws of the coun- 
try where they lived. ‘The laws should be obeyed!” 
shrieked this teacher of Christian charity. ‘ What laws ? 
The laws that are reducing the people of Ireland to star- 
vation? Are these laws to be obeyed?. No! They 
must be torn to shreds, and not only the laws, but everyone 
desirous of supporting them/” Not content with this, 
which was surely strong enough, the speaker said that 
the time was near when they would be discussing, not 
tenant-right, but how to send “ King-Harman to roost.” 
The significance of this threat was shown a little further 
on, when, in response to a speaker’s assertion that if a 
reduction was not given the people “ would know the 
reason why,” a voice in the crowd cried, “The dark 
nights are coming!” These words, well-known to be the 
popular formula for threats of assassination, met with no 
clerical rebuke. Several other speeches, more or less 
intemperate, followed, until the convokers of the monster 
meeting began, in the true spirit of Irishmen, to fall foul 
of each other, and the whole affair ended in much con- 
fusion and several breaches of the peace. 

The language we have quoted is only a fair example 
of that which is being used by the priesthood all over 
Ireland, and the result has already been seen, as Colonel 
King Harman pointed out, in numerous cases of 
violence and attempted murder. The priest’s blessing 
is thus given to an agitation which can have no object 
but intimidation, and no end but terror ; which can be of 
little or no ultimate benefit to the greatly-suffering 
people ; but which may serve, directly or indirectly, to 
bolster up the falling cause of Rome in Ireland, until 
the time comes, as come it must, when the duplicity of 
the priestly programme is discovered and exposed, and 
the rapacity of the priestly character completely under- 
stood. There can be no doubt whatever that a period 
of terror is once more beginning, and the “ dark nights” 
of the coming winter will conceal many a new crime done 
in the name of Liberty at the instigation of a class who 
have been proved the bitterest enemies of Liberty all 
over the world, In the misfortune and desolation of the 
present season, and in the alarms of the present crisis, 
the priests have found their chance. Using a shibboleth 
rejected by the majority of instructed people in Ireland, 
and conjuring blasphemies in the name of Christianity, 
they are casting oil on fire, in the wild hope that the con- 
flagration may frighten their natural enemies out of the 
country. On their own showing, and in the very words 
of their own programme, they are the enemies of “the 
laws” and of ‘all who support the laws ;” they clearly 
contemplate assassination, and make jokes about sending 
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those who disagree with them “to roost;” and their 
object in all this is, as we have pointed out, to restore 
their own waning popularity and to fill their own pockets 
out of those of the landlords. How far they will suc- 
ceed in corrupting the national sentiment it is impossible 
as yet to tell ; they will possibly be listened to for a time, 
certainly until the sharp pinch of the famine is past ; but 
the ultimate result will be disastrous to themselves. 
Sooner or later, and soonest by means of agitations such 
as the present, the Irish tenant-farmers will discover that 
their evil genius is not the English law, not the English 
lawmaker, not even the landlords who are to be shot 
now “the dark nights are coming.” It is to be found just 
now on a hundred platforms, distilling from its tongue 
the poison which the poor people of Ireland are only too 
eager to drink. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


NCE more does the British flag float over the 
capital of Afghanistan, and once more have we 

read to the people of Cabul the lesson that seems 
so hard for them to learn: that resistance to our 
forces is useless, General Roberts is to be congratu- 
lated, not only on his success, but on the skill and bold- 
ness which dictated the final attacks in the offensive, 
instead of encouraging the Afghans by awaiting their 
onslaught ; for with the crossing of the heights com- 
manding the Bala Hissar the enemy recognised the 
hopelessness of a defence and wisely preferred to 
evacuate the place rather than face the plunging fire of 
our artillery. It is well-known that Cabul itself is un- 
tenable as a fortress, and, though the Bala Hissar, which 
stands on a hill on the northern side of the entrance, is 
well fortified with ramparts some thirty feet high, a ditch, 
glacis, and bastions, the whole is dominated by the 
heights surrounding the town on three sides, and is 
consequently incapable of defence against any troops 
possessing artillery and arms of precision. The ulti- 
mate success of our arms was therefore a foregone 
conclusion, and in reality the enemies from which we 
had most to fear have been the weather and the defective 
arrangements for transport. The weather, because in a 
short time the snow would block the passes in our rear ; 
and the transport, because there was no certainty that 
the necessary supplies would be forthcoming when re- 
quired. Over the first, of course, we had no control ; but 
as to the second it is high time that some definite deci- 
sion should be arrived at. Toattain the end just achieved 
General Roberts was forced to eut himself completely 
adrift from his supplies, and, like the Russians in the 
Balkans, rations and tents were matters of pure specula- 
tion. It is not our intention here to enter further into 
the subject of transport. ‘That would require more space 
than we are enabled to devote to it in this article. 
Suffice it to say, that the advance to Cabul has fully 
proved, if proof were wanting, that our Transport Service 
is, as it always has been, in a most defective state. And 
had it not been for the boldness of the General com- 
manding, in making himself independent of his supplies 
for the time, we might still be “daily expecting the entry 
into Cabul.” There is little doubt that, though success- 
ful, the plan adopted was somewhat risky. Signs were 
not wanting that, had any reverse to our arms been 
experienced, the tribes on both flanks of the advancing 
columns would have swooped down, while our rear 
would have been seriously threatened and all cem- 
munications cut. However, fimis coronat opus, and it 


is useless to discuss what might have been. What. 


we have more to do with is the future, and that, 
both in a military and political sense, is a matter 
full of grave difficulty and uncertainty. As we pointed 
out before the Treaty of Gundamuk was signed, it was 
a question whether any treaty entered into with Yakoob 
Khan was worth the paper it was written on ; for, even 
assuming his intentions to be loyal (which, by the way, 
is still extremely doubtful), there was no guarantee 
that he was the man accepted by the Afghan people as 
their ruler, and there was but little to show that without 
the support of our arms he would be enabled to maintain 
his position on the throne. Unfortunately, our worst 
predictions have been realised. Yakoob Khan—whether 
traitor or not signifies little—is at this moment in no 
better position, so far as power goes, than the meanest of 
his subjects, and we find ourselves in the awkward pre- 
dicament of holding the capital of a country the nominal 
ruler of which has no power to make any terms. Indeed, 
if he had, we see but little use in wasting time over them, 
for (and this is a thing which seems to have been lost 
sight of) ifa ruler is not powerful enough to avenge the 
insult put upon us, and to save our representative from 
being foully murdered, of what use is he at all? And 
whose is the responsibility if this man is to go scot- 


‘free, simply because he comes to our camp with 


plausible tales, at which all Orientals are adepts, and 
says, ‘I am so sorry, but I could not help it. My 
people would not listen tome”? The fact is patent that 
if the people would not listen to him in that instance, 
they will not listen to any future arrangement he may 
enter into. We seem now, on the face of things, to 
have but the traditional three courses, all equally un- 
pleasing, open to us—either occupation of the country in 
force, its annexation, or its complete abandonment. The 
attack on our forces at Ali Kheyl shows that the Afghans 
still hope to repeat their tactics of ’41, and this spirit will 
continue so long as a sufficient force is not on the spot. 
The area over which that force is a dominant factor will 
be held in subjection ; but directly the tribes think that 
they have a chance of success they will undoubtedly try 
again. Of one thing there can be little doubt—that the 
capital must be removed nearer to our base—#.e., to 
Candahar. With a railway, and the passes in our hands, 
we can afford to smile at any threatened invasion on that 
side. But if we are to have virtually the control of 
affairs in Afghanistan, Herat should be made once for all 
safe. It must be borne-in mind that, rightly or wrongly, 
the massacre of our Ambassador is said to have 
emanated from, and been planned in, Herat. The regi- 
ments who were guilty of the murder came from Herat, 
and the insurgents have been forthe most part Heratees. 
This alone would be, one would think, sufficient reason 
for seizing it, and though Russia would vapour and use 
both the suaviter im modo and the fortiter in rein order 
to induce us not to take up the key of the position which 
is in our grasp, we sincerely hope that political terrors 
will not outweigh common-sense, and that the ques- 
tion of the Oxus or the Hindoo Koosh may once for all 
be put on practical grounds, and grounds on which we 
have, to use a racing term, ten to four the best of it. If © 
we are to have war with Russia on the Eastern Question, 
let us, at all events, do our best to scotch, if we cannot 
kill, their underhand policy. 

We must clearly: either thus occupy the country by 
fortified posts, connected with each other by good roads 
and telegraph lines, with efappen- stations to protect them, 
or we must retreat altogether within our old frontiers, 
which, pace Lord Beaconsfield, we can sufficiently defend 
‘against all comers, In the latter case:we should: leave 
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the Afghans to settle their quarrels among themselves. 
But it would then not be unlikely that, in order to pre- 
vent the Russians occupying the country, we should have 
to fight in the Caucasus and on the Danube. It may 
well be doubted whether a war further west would cost 
more money and more lives than repeated invasions of 
Afghanistan. 


THE PRUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


RINCE BISMARCK is rapidly gaining one victory 
after another at the expense of the very cause 
he seemed until now to have at heart. His triumph in 
the elections for the German Parliament has been 
followed by a crushing success in those for the Prussian 
House of Deputies; but the success is such that its 
author is well-nigh hoisted by his own petard. Hitherto 
the newly-founded Empire was assumed to be based on 
the Liberal and National Parties, Moderate or Pro- 
gressist. These parties have now suffered a tremendous 
defeat, brought about in a great measure by the exertions 
of the man of “blood and iron” himself. Unable to 
brook the slightest opposition even from his trustiest 
adherents, such as the National Liberals were, he has 
struck at them in senseless rage, and done the work so 
effectually that he has created a void around his own 
person, and completely isolated the political structure 
which gives him a European standing. 

In the elections of 1873 and 1876, the National 
Liberals numbered 173 and 178 respectively, or ifwe add 
some other moderate Liberals, 183 and 186. From these 
proportions they have sunk to 94, or, with the addition 
of some nondescript Liberals, to 109. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives, or rather Feudalists, who in 1873 and 
1876 had only been an insignificant minority of 72 
out of 433 members, have this time returned 16s. 
Again, the Ultramontane party, the bitterest enemy of 
national independence in all countries, which in the two 
previous elections had each time 88 members, have 
increased to 92. Together, these two reactionary groups 
form now a considerable majority of 257, which in 
clerical matters might be further strengthened by the 
vote of r9 Polish members, who in such cases usually go 
with the Ultramontanes. 

This “famous victory” is well-nigh an overpowering 


one for Bismarck himself. For among what is called in| 


Prussia the Conservative party, there are three shades, 
designated as the “Old,” the “ New,” and the “ Free” 
Conservative sections. The Free Conservatives, whose 
journalistic organ.is the Fos/, are the men after the heart 
of Bismarck. With them he can best play the game of 
fast and loose as against his adversaries in home.and in 
foreign affairs. But the Free Conservatives have only 
obtained a trifling augmentation ‘in their numbers. By 
far the greater share-has fallen to the Reactionists pure 
and simple, who in their innermost souls long for the 
return of bygone institutions incompatible with the new 
Empire. Furthermore, Prince Bismarck could have done 
very well without an increase of the Romanist or Central 
Party. ‘They, however, as well as the intractable Poles, 
are now stronger than before. The statesman who once 
proudly exclaimed that “ we shall never go to Canossa,” 
is thus pushed somewhat Closely by the friends of the 
Vatican. His position becomes all the more precarious, 
because the orthodox Protestant bigotry of a number of 
country squires is not averse to a joint clerical attack 
against the legal stronghold of those Falk Laws which 


once were considered to be Bismarck’s special pride and 


honour, 
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If we except the Bavarian Chamber, where patriotic 
Liberals and Ultramontanes or Particularists nearly 
balance each other, there is not at present inall.Germany 
a single House of Deputies without a clear Liberal 
majority. It was the same in Prussia for years past. 
The reasons of the sudden change in that latter country 
are manifold. First of all it must not be forgotten that 
ever since 1866—when the former Progressist majority 
in the Berlin Chamber recanted its principles by giving 
Bismarck a Bill of Indemnity for his high-handed deeds 
—the Liberal Party in Prussia has in a great measure 
been only a farty on Ministerial sufferance. The:strict 
Constitutionalists, who at one time were very near treat- 
ing the King and his Ministers as a modern Stuart and 
Strafford, either lost the courage of their convictions, or 
were supplanted by more pliable men. Fromthose days 
dates the formation of the National Liberal Party, as 
distinguished from the independent Progressists. The 
change was a fatal one. Having once cast in their lot 
with the now all-powerful Prussian Richelieu, not a few 
of the National Liberals allowed themselves to be 
elected, not so much on their own merits, as on the mere 
strength of the name of Bismarck, whom they followed 
with attentive subserviency. No sooner, however, did 
they exhibit opinions of their own, either on the subject 
of the freedom of the Press or of political economy, than 
they suddenly lost the accustomed semi-official . support, 
and thus ignominiously fell _between two stools, 

Most of the large towns have no doubt returned 
Liberal members even this time, in spite of the vehement 
reactionary current. . Foremost of all, Berlin has -re- 
turned none but Progressists. Neither any Ministerial 
candidate, nor even any «Moderate .Liberal, has had a 
chance in the capital. The Progressist member most 
hated by the German Chancellor—hated to such an 
extent that the latter makes it a point to leave the House 
as soon as his antagonist rises to speak—namely, Eugen 
Richter, who lost his former seat at Hagen, has been 
triumphantly returned.at Berlin. The Berlin correspon- 
dent of the Zimes, writing on the 1oth that “-Richter- 
Hagen has come to grief, for he is now in the -painful 
position of a servant whose ‘master has sent him about 
his business,” might have mentioned the little fact of Dr. 
Richter having been made.a representative of the Prussian 
and German capital, in the place of his former position 
asa member for the small,town of Hagen. Curiously 
enough, the Zitmes’ correspondent, after sundry bitter 
remarks about Bismarck’s foe, entirely suppresses the 
chief fact which we should say he was bound to 
state for the sake of simple truth. Besides Eugen 
Richter, all the other Progressist and National Liberal 
leaders have been re-elected—with the single but 
significant exception of Dr. Lasker. However, ‘he 
has been replaced at Frankfort-on-the-Main, not by a 
Conservative, but .a more advanced Radical ; the old 
free city, which in 4866 was forcibly annexed to Prussia, 
having this time returned a Republican or Demoerat, 
and a Progressist, in the persons of Mr. Hermann Labes 
and Dr. Albert Trager, As to the reactionary results in 
the smaller towns and the country districts, which have 
unfortunately given the tone to these last Prussian elec. 
tions, they are partly attributable to local pressure, partly 
to the adhesion given among the agricultural Class to 
Bismarck’s recent ‘protectionist policy. Fully two-thirds 
of the Prussian population are composed of peasarits. ' 
Now they, as well as the citizens of the smaller towns, 
are both more liable to pressure from a prying officialism, 
and more apt to be caught by. the bribe of a protectionist 
State-help which is dang!ed before their eyes at a time of 
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much social suffering than the inhabitants of larger cities. 
In his sneering mood, Prince Bismarck, after 1866, 
once said that Prussia was pre-eminently Liberal, and 
even too much so in comparison with Southern Ger- 
many, which he then had just fought and overthrown. 
By the light of these elections, the accuracy of his say- 
ing, as well as his regard for progressive Constitutional 
Government, may easily be tested. In the South and 
the West, Constitutional Government is of ancient stand- 
ing in Germany. In all popular movements, that part of 
the country has been in the vanguard ; whilst the Liberal 
creed in Prussia had its chief strongholds only in the 
Rhenish acquisitions of the kingdom, as well as at 
Berlin and in a few larger towns of the eastern pro- 
vinces. The bulk of the Prussian population, properly 
speaking, has always been far less inclined to progressive 
ideas than the West and the South. Hence a strong 
push made by the self-willed and despotic Minister was 
able to turn the tables against his Liberal adversaries 
both in 1866 and 1879, 

The House of Deputies he has now collected at 
Berlin is practically tantamount to the annihilation of 
Representative Government—at all events tantamount to 
the destruction of Parliamentary power. Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Ultramontanes represent a three-cornered 
impotence, unless Conservatives and Ultramontanes 
combined were to try to overwhelm the Liberals, and at 
the same time drag the statesman who has conferred 
upon them increased strength into paths which even he 
would fain avoid. Owing to this confused situation, 
Prince Bismarck is likened to the eight-footed hare of 
Baron Miinchausen, which always ran as a quadruped, and 
had but to turn itself over in order to run on fresh legs and 
rest the other four. ‘The most curious political combina- 


‘tions and groupings may, in fact, be effected out of the new 


state of things in the Prussian Chamber. But whether 
Prince Bismarck will run with the majority on his back 


‘as a dead-weight, or be carried along by it in a career 


entirely its own, we must yet wait to see. 

There is another aspect of this last tergiversation of 
his, which we have not left space for ourselves to dwell 
on this week. We refer to his change of attitude towards 
Russia, and his evident desire to make further preparation 
for a coming conflict by means of a fresh War Budget, 
a Railway Appropriation Bill, and other measures for 
which he would find the readiest support in a majority 
such as he has obtained both in the Reichstag and the 
Chamber. The question, however, is whether these 
coming dangers are best met bya previous reactionary 
change in home affairs, which necessarily alienates the 
most intelligent section of the country. In this respect, 
too, Prince Bismarck is likely to have overreached him- 
self; for the Liberal and Progressist element has always 
been the very party on which, in any struggle against 
despotic Czardom, he might have most safely reckoned, 
and which consequently it was a grave fault to spurn and 
to reject, as he has done. 


CABINET SECRETS. 
HE following correspondence comes to us from the 
same source whence we received last week the con- 
fidential communications of leading Liberals. If it 
should be asserted to lack authenticity, the public will be 
able to judge of the letters for itself. 
Lorp Sauissury fo Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 


Dieppe, Oct. ro. 
My Dear BraconsrieLp,—I saw Waddington two 
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days ago. His bewilderment when I frankly told him 
that we had no Greek policy would have been amusing 
had it not led to a long and troublesome remonstrance 
from him. It appears that he thought we were in 
earnest at Berlin. Of course I hastened to undeceive 
him, and to point out that our only object at the Con- 
gress was to quiet the people at home and arrange with 
the Russians abroad. However, I satisfied him at last 
by telling him he may do as he pleases in Egypt. 

By the way, I shall be speaking in a few days; I sup- 
pose you have nothing to suggest. Grant Duff must be 
smashed, and we must take what credit we can get out 
of Afghanistan. But as Hartington is still, and Glad- 
stone keeps out of the way, I am afraid I shall have to 
tilt against egg-shells—for Harcourt is nobody.—Yours 
ever, SALISBURY. 

Have you heard of Derby’s latest move ? 

LorD BEACONSFIELD fo LorD SALISBURY. 
Hughenden Manor, Oct. 13. 


My Dear SA.ispury,—Waddington does not quite 
know us yet, or he would not have been surprised. If he 
is satisfied, however, with our Egyptian plans, we will 
not trouble any longer about him. 

Your speech should be of great service. Harcourt may, 
as you say, be dismissed very shortly—the impulsive ima- 
gination of his immature intellect needs little comment 
from you. Hartington is in a difficulty. The Home 
Rulers, on one hand, and the Disestablishment section 
on the other, are too many for him. Can you not hint 
at the various nature of the forces he leads—aéronauts, 
somnambulists, monomaniacs, misanthropes, and nomads? 
As for Gladstone, it seems to me that he might be fer- 
reted out. The perennial perplexities of a pedagogic 
mind have driven him once more to silence. Before he 
can present himself in Midlothian, he must decide upon 
which conviction he will follow. A word to that effect 
from you might reach him. 

As for your audience, we trust to the generous judg- 
ment of a judicial race. Leave the policy in that fashion. 
It will flatter them.—Believe me, ever yours, 

BEACONSFIELD. 





Str STAFFORD NorTHCOTE 7 LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
Dublin, Oct. 12. 


My Dear LorD BEACONSFIELD,—I trust you will 
have seen that I implicitly followed your instructions. I 
have spoken for hours, and said absolutely nothing ; 
received scores of persons, and let them talk, too, with- 
out expressing the slightest opinion ; and the result is that 
I am most popular. Their idea seemed to be that I was 
preparing some scheme for the relief of distress, and as 
they were pleased with that notion, I was of course care- 
ful not to destroy it. On the whole, I have neither com- 
promised the Government nor myself, which is saying 
something.—Ever yours, S. NORTHCOTE. 


a 


Sir MicHarEt Hicks-Beacw fo LorD BEACONSFIELD. 
Williamstrip Park, Oct. 13, 1879. 
DEAR LorD BEACONSFIELD,—TI shall have to speak 
very soon. May I not suggest to you that the time has 
come for bolder utterances in regard to Zululand? Why 
not defend the whole business, and frankly accept the 
responsibility of all that has been done? We have suc- 
ceeded ; everybody sees that the Zulus meant mischief. 
Let me take up the cudgels for once and hit out.—Yours 
faithfully, M. Hicks-Beacu. 
P.S.—What am I to do with Cetewayo? 
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LorD BEACONSFIELD fo Sir MicHaeL Hicks-BeEacu. 
Hughenden Manor, Oct. 15, 1879. 

My Dear Hicxs-Beacu,—It is always an admirable 
plan to be bold when the enemy is running away, but 
boldness when he is advancing is altogether another 
matter. The art of deception is then more advan- 
tageous; the cudgel, which you suggest, must be laid 
aside, and the olive-branch and willow assumed. 

Our key-note just now is to‘ deplore disturbance and 
bloodshed, even where necessary, and I see no good in 
championing Frere. For the moment, therefore, you 
must restrain the admirable energy which is natural at 
your time of life, reserving a defiant attitude till your 
opponents are discomfited. Patience is the prerogative 
of youth. You can afford to wait.—-Yours ever, 

BEACONSFIELD. 


Mr. Cross fo LORD SALISBURY. 

Eule Riggs, Oct. 16. 
My Dear Lorp SALIsBURY,—May I beg you in your 
forthcoming effort not to commit the Cabinet by any 
expression of satisfaction with the conduct of Turkey. 
You know my views. I would not lift a finger to save the 
whole corrupt—but I will not reiterate what I have said 
a hundred times. By the way, I think I ought to tell 
you that at Clitheroe the people had the bad taste to 
laugh when I defended the Berlin Treaty. It is evident 
your spirited policy—it is not mine, as you know—is not 
a success. I’ve done the best I could with it in Lan- 
cashire, but for Heaven’s sake let us have a little less 
energy abroad, and a little more energy at home,—Ever 

yours, R. A. Cross. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD fo “the RiGHtT Hon, JAMES 
LOWTHER. 

Hughenden Manor, Tuesday. 
My Dear LowTHER,—Your request sent through 
C—— that I should give you the cue for our Irish 
friends is a very natural one. My advice is, say as little 
as youcan. But when speaking is absolutely necessary, 
declare that the -Conservative party has nothing in 
common with the Cromwellian Radicals of England, 
and that it nourishes an ardent affection for an ancient 
and admirable people. The coupling of Cromwell with 
our opponents should have a good effect.—Yours faith- 

fully, BEACONSFIELD. 

{ CIRCULAR. | 

From Sin WILLIAM Hart Dyke /o , M.P. for ——. 

Carlton Club, Oct. 12, 1879. 
My Dear Sir,—The autumn campaign having now 
begun, you will probably ere long have to meet your 
constituency. In that case, I am requested to impress 
upon you the necessity of avoiding any kind of pledge 
on behalf of the Party, it being extremely desirable that 
the hands of Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues should 
be left as free as possible in preparing a suitable election 
cry for next year. Topics of sufficient interest are happily 
plentiful, without any debateable point being touched 
upon. The result of the Zulu War shows the necessity 
that existed for curbing Cetewayo’s power. You have 
an endless theme for judicious lament in the depression 
under which agriculture has suffered, and taking the 
latest utterances of Lord Beaconsfield upon the land 
question as your text, may speak indefinitely upon the 
three occupants of the soil and the one holding. You 
may rejoice over the revival of trade, and hope that the 
good understanding brought about between the great 
Powers through the policy of the Ministry, will ensure a 
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long continuance of peace, and a consequent permanent 
improvement of commerce. But if the extension of the 
franchise be mentioned, it should be done with the 
utmost care—the exigencies,of Party warfare may demand 
some sacrifice on your part in relation to the counties 
before long. In regard to the treatment to be pursued 
towards Ireland be equally reticent until our policy is 
fully known. Thunder as lord as you please against 
Disestablishment, ask whether the Liberal programme 
includes the overthrow of the Church, the repeal of the 
Union, and the surrender of the Colonies, and you will 
find a hearty response to your criticism.—I have the 
honour to be, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM Hart DYKE. 


MAJOR BUTLER AND THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


N the 19th of July we ealled attention to the treat- 
ment Major Francis Butler of the 9th Regiment, 
the explorer of a large portion of the Turcoman country, 
had received at the hands of the Indian Government. 
In reply to our comments a statement has appeared in 
the Pioneer, which is what would be called on the Con- 
tinent a semi-official journal ; and “ the facts of the case” 
are announced “ as communicated on official authority.” 
The Pioreer says that this document, which it and the 
rest of the Anglo-Indian Press have treated as official, 
“puts a very different complexion on the story from that 
which it wore as told by the Examiner.” The accuracy 
of our article having thus been distinctly challenged, it 
is necessary, both in justice to ourselves and to Major 
Butler, that we should substantiate what we said three 
months ago ; and we can, perhaps, do this best by dis- 
cussing the official defence that has been put forward. 
If the facts of the case have been rightly related to us— 
and of that we have little doubt—this document is not 
only incomplete, but also in many points inaccurate. It 
is emphatically an ¢x parte statement, and being such, 
considering that it emanates from the Government of 
India, it must-be held to be not a defence, but the 
clearest of condemnations. If the Viceroy has to ex- 
culpate himself for his treatment of an English officer, 
the public will not fail: to perceive in his tardy and im- 
perfect excuses the most palpable accusations that could 
be afforded. i Seay 
It is unnecessary for us to dwell either on the extent 
or on the nature of the service rendered by the officer in 
question.’ It is sufficient to show that he was entrusted 
with a certain task by the Government of India. His 
instructions from Lord Lytton, his relations with the 
Foreign Secretary, the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
Quartermaster-General, constituted him a public servant,. 
an agent of the State, as clearly as if he had received his. 
commission from Her Majesty the Queen. Although 
the charge with which he was entrusted was secret, that 
fact could not alter the nature of his connection with 
the Indian Government. He was their agent, and as 
such should never have been repudiated. Before passing 
on it is pertinent to observe that it is very possible that 
the secrecy of Major Butler’s dealings with the Viceroy 
gave an undue importance to what that officer accom- 
plished. It is quite certain that the treatment he has 
received will secure for him a larger share of public 
notice than would have been the case had Lord Lytton 
dealt by him according to his deserts. We have no 
desire or intention of lauding Major Butler to the skies 
as the most intrepid of travellers, or even as the greatest 
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authority on the subject of the Turcoman tribes. Up to 
the present he has added nothing to our stock of in- 
formation, and our debt to Colonel Macgregor for his 
interesting book on the Khorassan frontier, and to 
Captain Napier for his instructive reports, is much greater 
than it can be said to be to one who, however much he 
may have seen, has as yet told us nothing. But the very 
fact that Major Butler has been so reticent about his 
travels should go far towards proving that he was worthy 
of the trust reposed in his honour by making him a con- 
fidential agent. He has kept his bond to Lord Lytton 
as became an English officer and gentleman; but it 
would appear that, when official statements are put 
forward affecting his personal character, both by innuendo 
and direct allegation, it will be impossible for him to 
preserve his silence much longer. 

When it was arranged in May, 1877, that Major Butler 
should proceed to the Turcoman country, an estimate of 
expenses was drawn up by that officer, and at once 
approved by the Viceroy. The official statement affirms 
that Major Butler “received £1000, or its equivalent in 
rupees, to cover all expenses.” That assertion is made 
with such confidence that unless we had the highest 
authority for doing so, we should hesitate to contradict it; 
but unless we are grossly misinformed, that statement is 
utterly untrue, save in the single fact that Major Butler, 
before leaving India, received the sum mentioned. But 
what was it for? ‘The estimate which was submitted to 
the Viceroy for a period of rather more than six months 
amounted to only £400, and this included personal ex- 
penses, ponies, charge for interpreters, &c., &c. The 
difference between that sum and the thousand pounds 
which Major Butler received was to be devoted to pur- 
poses the nature of which was known to that officer and 
Lord Lytton alone. We have no desire to inquire into 
that mystery, but it is manifestly unfair to charge Major 
Butler with receiving the larger sum, when three-fifths of 
it was not at his disposal: For his personal expenses 
Major Butler only asked the utterly insignificant amount 
of one pound a day; and we are equally at a loss to 
imagine how a traveller of his experience could have 
asked so little, or how Indian officials could have sanc- 
tioned what they must have known to be a totally 
inadequate provision. ‘The result was that Major Butler 
had to undergo privations for which there was no neces- 
sity, and that his constitution has been very severely 
affected in consequence. Far also from this estimate 
being one to cover the whole undertaking, it was only 
intended for a certain period. It is even conceivable 
that the same man, who was ‘so rash in submitting a 
ridiculously-moderate estimate of his expenses, should 
have declined to accept the offer of money for a /onger 
period. ‘Travelling as Major Butler did in disguise, and 
with his name concealed, an unnecessary ‘quantity of 
money would be a burden to him. On the desert roads 
of Persia, in the country of the Kurds and Turcomans, 
it would be a source of positive danger. Undoubtedly 
he was so elated with the task entrusted to him, and so 
enthusiastic on the subject of the Turcomans, that he 
reduced his expenditure to a minimum for the purpose of 
making his enterprise as acceptable as possible to the 
Viceroy. In this he was decidedly wrong, and he was 
scarcely less foolish in accepting the verbal instructions 
which he received from Lord Lytton. If it could be 
admitted for a moment that, under any circumstances, 
the exigencies of politics should be permitted to have 
such influence as to bias the word of an English noble- 
man, then we should be disposed to say that Major Butler 
had no one else to thank except himself for the repu- 
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diation and cold thanks that he has received at the 
hands of the Viceroy. 

With regard to the treatment of Mr. Hammond, Major 
Butler’s companion, it is possible that some slight mig- 
conception may have arisen through the inability: of his 
former servant and comrade, Tom the Chinaman, to 
accompany him. But Lord Lytton authorised him to 
take a trustworthy person, so that communications could 
be made through him, and this person was to stay at 
Meshed. Letters were sent from the Viceroy and some 
of his subordinates to Major Butler in this way. In an 
indirect manner, therefore, Mr. Hammond was 
his country in an official capacity; but the Indian 
Government refused to recognise him. For some time 
he was compelled, as we stated, to remain at Kurrachee 
through want of funds, and he has now returned to this 
country on money sent him by his relations. It is im- 
possible to reconcile these statements with those that 
have been put forward as “ official.” One or the other 
must be false. If it be that which has appeared in the 
Pioneer, it must have been done wittingly, and the 
greatest wrong has been inflicted upon Major Butler, 
We have too much confidence in the accuracy of the 
version we have just given to express doubt of it for an 
instant. It is, we trust, sufficiently explicit to make the 
story wear the same complexion that it did in our columns 
of the roth of July. In conclusion, we would ask the 
Indian authorities, before putting forward another official 
document, to consider the matter from a higher stand- 
point than a mere dispute about expenses, which appear 
to us to be remarkable only for their inadequateness. 
The Viceroy does not pretend to deny that Major Butler 
was sent by his orders to Khorassan, whether it was “ for 
the purpose of sport” or not. He will not, we venture 
to think, challenge our statement that he confirmed his 
original instructions by first stopping and then ordering 
him to carry out his design when he was on the point of 
leaving Alexandria for Asia Minor. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned that Major Butler did actually reach Koochan, 
and explore a large portion of the Akhal country. The 
plans which he has brought back are a sufficient proof 
that he was neither apathetic in, nor incompetent for, the 


‘task which had been allotted to him. He appears to 


have done his work only too well, and it is to be hoped 
that the rumours, which attribute his disgrace at Simla to 
petty jealousies of certain persons at what he accomplished 
among the Turcomans, are wholly untrue. Lord Lytton 
had nothing, apparently, to complain of in his agent, 
and, perhaps trusting to the same weak feeling which had 
shown itself in Major Butler’s dealings with him in May, 
1877, he may have thought that he could act towards 
him in the way which was most convenient. But the 
main point is, after all, that a public servant in the per- 
formance of a delicate duty has been mulcted of a con- 
siderable portion of his expenses. It is very probable 
that the expedition may have cost more than Major 
Butler in his enthusiasm anticipated ; but that, in the 
eyes of a great Government, should have no importance. 
It is certain that the political situation had greatly 
changed between the spring of 1877 and the summer 
of 1878. In the former year the Turcomans were 
an object of solicitude at Simla, in the latter they 
had become a source of annoyance, and were once more 
regarded “as the cause of much of the trouble in Central 
Asia.” This change may have rendered it impossible to 
publicly reward Major Butler. “That must remain a 
matter of opinion ; but certainly every farthing of the 
expenses he had incurred should have been defrayed. An 
additional wrong has been added to the original one by 
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the publication of this “ official statement” ; and it is 
now impossible that the matter can be laid aside until 
Major Butler has been fully righted. 


EDUCATIONAL CLAP-TRAP. 


RANTING—though there are people who do not 
grant—that there is a Social Science ; granting, 
further, that, as some maintain, it is the last and greatest 
of the Sciences ; granting so much on the one side, it 
must be conceded on the other that “ Sociology ” is as 
yet the least exact of even the inexact Sciences. The 
various “ causes ” and “movements” which constitute its 
chief problems may admit of a purely scientific method of 
treatment ; but the highest and most important of them 
are not free from a liability to be dealt with and injured 
by methods of clap-trap. To this general rule the great 
cause of Popular Education is certainly no exception. 
On the contrary, though this is claimed to be more ex- 
pressly scientific than most other social problems, though 
books upon the “‘science of education” are numerous, 
and the phrase is constantly in men’s mouths, it is 
none the less a fact that there are few subjects of equal 
importance in connection with which we find so little of 
scientific or even common-sense reasoning, and so much 
of platitude and clap-trap, put forth. Judged upon the 
principle of “by their fruits ye shall know them,” it 
is very questionable whether, as a nation, we care 
sufficiently about Education, in its aspect of a great 
social problem, to induce us to study it with any ap- 
proach to scientific carefulness or thoroughness. It is 
true that there is amongst us a certain feeling of 
interest which it is complacently assumed is an 
interest in Education; but the assumption, though 
honest because thoughtless, is generally speaking a mis- 
take. The assumption as a conclusion does not fit the 
facts as premises from which it is drawn. The demand 
for the passing of the Education Acts did not arise from 
any love of Education in the abstract, or any apprecia- 
tion of the higher social good it is capable of effecting. 
It was due to the circumstance that in casting around 
for possible causes of our relative decline as a manu- 
facturing country, we were led to the conclusion that the 
want of a national scheme of elementary education was 
one such cause. A good enough reason this in its way, 
but not a purely educational reason. The debates on 
the passing of the Acts were not educational discussions, 
but wrangles over the conflicting interests of religious 
denominationalism and bigotry; and the Acts as they 
came out cf the debates were a compromise of those 
interests, real or supposed, and not the embodiment of a 
purely educational scheme. Following the links in the 
chain of facts, we are brought to the great outcome of 
the Education Acts—the School Boards. How are these 
so-called Educational Parliaments composed? C ertainly 
not as they would be had the feeling that led to their 
creation been a purely educational feeling. Almost every 
interest is represented upon them save the direct interests 
of Education. They are made up of Board Policy 
members, Church Party members, Denominationalist 
and Anti-Denominationalist members, Teachers’ In- 
terests members, Working Class Interests members, 
Woman’s Rights members, Independent members, 
and Crotcheteers. As yet there is no record of any 
member ever having been elected simply and solely on 
the ground of his being an educationalist. One of the 
several undesirable results flowing from this state of 
affairs, from the confounding of other with educational 
jnterests and feelings, is that the cause of Popular Educa- 
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tion is made to suffer material injury from being constantly 
associated with a certain fashion of educational clap-trap. 
According to the doctrine of this elap-trap, Education is 
the long but hitherto vainly looked-for universal panacea 
for all social ills. If this doctrine were true it would of 
course justify almost ,any expenditure upon Education, 
and it is therefore by no means surprising to find the 
School Board and its supporters among the most per- 
sistent and blatant of the propagandists of this—when 
preached to the ignorant and unreflecting—dangerous 
doctrine. The opening of Board Schools and other like 
occasions afford a frequent platform to doctrinaires of 
this inclining, and they make the most use of their 
opportunities. They “peg away,” they may vary in form 
of words, but substantially it is always the old old 
story. Education, they say in effect to those whom they 
gather around them, is the one thing needful. Without 
it you cannot do anything, with it you may do everything. 
If you do not educate your children they cannot possibly 
get on in the world; if you do, they both can and will. 
Education is the open Sesame to the realms of wealth, 
the royal road to position and respect. .If you wish your 
children to rise higher than yourselves in the social scale, 
avail yourselves of the noble schools and talented teachers 
we are here offering you; if you would have them remain 
for ever fallen, neglect this duty. Such, summarised, is 
the burden of the song of those who ought to be but are not 
Educationalists. Talk of this kind may be well meant, 
but in any case it is the veriest clap-trap ; and clap-trap, 
too, that is calculated to do serious injury to the cause it 
is professedly intended to promote. All who have 
studied the higher, broader, more far-reaching aspects of 
the subject of Popular Education will be aware that it is 
but one of several connected and inter-connected factors 
of the Social Improvement question—factors that for any 
result of public good must all work together. To 
separate it from and place it above these others is to 
weaken it by taking away its supports. Even if such 
sayings as those epitomised above were true, they would 
but embody the lowest and most sordid views of the advan- 
tages of Education. But they require to be so greatly 
qualified that practically they are not true. The shrewder 
among the uneducated see that they are not true, and 
they regard with mingled suspicion and contempt those 
who—as they believe—try to impose upon them by such 
platitudes. They have only to look around them to see 
such assertions practically and flatly contradicted, so far, 
at any rate, as regards the universality of application 
claimed for them, In reply to educational clap-trap of 
this sort, the knowing among the poor will cite you 
instance after instance within their own knowledge of 
uneducated people who are up, and educated who are 
down in the world. They will point to one man who, as 
they put it, “cannot tell.a big B from a barn-door,” but 
who is nevertheless well-to-do, lives in a fine house, keeps 
his carriage, is a considerable employer of labour, and a 
guardian of the poor in his parish ; while among those 
very poor over whom he is guardian they will name you 
men who, though more or less well-educated, have—and 
that from no fault of their own—sunk to the condition of 
paupers. This is the kind of contrast that the more 
hard-headed and sceptical among the uneducated call to 
remembrance when it is sought to win them by such 
clap-trap as we are here condemning. Such talk only 
serves to make them suspicious, and to increase the diffi- 
culty, already sufficiently great, of bringing them under 
educational influences. 

That a large number of the uneducated poor have 
been influenced by these and similar utterances is no doubt 
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true. But this—strange as the assertion will sound to 
many ears—is so much the worse for the interests of 
Education. Those who in the first instance listened 
believingly to the voices of the charmers are becoming 
disillusioned. A strong feeling of reaction is setting in 
among them, and the last state of their temper towards 
Education is worse than the first. Led away by the talk 
of the educational clap-trapists, many parents among 
the poorer, more ignorant sections of the working classes 
have been led to indulge in extravagant notions as to the 
brilliant lot in life that would await their children if they 
were educated. But now that a school generation has 
passed under the reign of the Boards, a bitter awakening 
is taking place. It is found that Johnny who 
leaves school after passing Standard Four or, it may be, 
Standard Five or Six; Johnny, who can read like a book 
and speaks “‘ book” English, who can write like print, do 
long “sums,” name you the highest mountains and 
longest rivers in the world, and reel off names and dates 
like a machine—it is found that Johnny the educated, 
Johnny the paragon of learning, has, in the matter of 
working for a living, to tread exactly in the footsteps of 
his uneducated or little educated father or elder brothers. 
He has to go out with the barrow as they have done 
before him, and the result is disappointment and discon- 
tent in all concerned, including Johnny. The idea is 
engendered that Education is a delusion and a snare, and 


all talk as to its value so much “ gammon.” 


This, of course, is the fault, not of Education, but of 
the clap-trap that has been associated with it. If we 
must treat Education as a pill that requires to be sugar- 
coated, let us at least give it some purer, sweeter coating 
than the clap-trap one. Let us by all means impress upon 
the ignorant that Education does give one more chance 
for the attainment of material success in life. But let us 
at the same time warn them that the power of Education in 
this respect is greatly limited by other considerations. 
‘Let there be no paltering with, no glossing over the fact 
that when all are educated there will still have to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Having so 
warned, we may then as safely, as truly assure the un- 
educated that Education has a value in relation to their 
happiness beyond almost all other things; that it will 
give into their hands the keys of the golden gates, open 
up to them pleasures that riches alone cannot purchase, 
that are beyond the reach of an uneducated millionaire ; 
and that, though in itself no specific for the cure of 
poverty, it can bring into the poorest home or hardest 
life a special sweetness and light. If we are to preach as 
‘well as practise Education, these are the proper texts to 
take. From the clap-trap texts only false doctrine can be 
put forth. 

Now that Education is to be enforced throughout the 
land educational clap-trap is becoming a serious danger. 
Those who by clap-trap utterances saddle Education in the 
minds of the poor with expectations and_ responsibilities 
that it cannot possibly fulfil, are enemies alike to the 
poor and to the true interests of Education. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF HORSEWHIPPING. 


VER since duelling has by the force of laws and 
custom been abolished in England, it has been 

felt that a blank existed in the code of good society. 
Duelling was (and is still on the Continent) regulated by 
a vast number of detailed rules applicable to almost 
every possible circumstance, so that no one who is 
appealed to to act asa “friend” in an affair of honour 
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need ever be in a difficulty. This code is generally of 
course oral, but it exists and is scrupulously enforced 
nevertheless. In England, however, we have abolished 
duelling, and have supplied no substitute. Even the 
two recent justly celebrated works by “A Member of the 
Aristocracy” fail to suggest any means by which one 
man can chastise another for insulting him, when such 
insults are not punishable by a police-magistrate, or when 
the punishment such a magistrate would award is far too 
lenient for the offence. For, in fact, the law takes no 
cognisance of many outrages which are the most painful 
to their victims, and being made for the general popula- 
tion, has no special regulations for infractions of the rules 
of good manners. We are therefore glad to find that 
this acknowledged blank is likely to be filled up, and 
that in future Manuals of Etiquette there will be a chapter 
devoted to the proper way of inflicting chastisement on a 
person who has, by his acts or writings, put himself in 
the wrong, yet without having committed a crime or mis- 
demeanour punishable under an Act of Parliament. 

Such a chapter will, of course, deal with horsewhipping 
in a style worthy of the subject. It is clear that duelling, 
useful as it was in many cases, was a barbarous and 
silly custom. If it frequently prevented one man in- 
sulting another for fear of the consequences, it often 
gave the dead shot or skilful swordsman an advan- 
tage he was not slow to use in bullying a person objec- 
tionable to him. The new means of obtaining redress 
for injuries is not liable to be abused in this way, and 
the punishment it provides is less disproportionate to 
the offence. In old times a man was liable to be shot 
through the heart for an idle word ; the modern arrange- 
ment will enable him to escape with a black eye. The 
latter may be painful; nor is it agreeable to have to 
remove the traces of a conflict in the lavatory of a club, 
surrounded by a crowd of more or less sympathising, but 
certainly inquisitive members. But still it is better than 
to be carried home on a shutter, and to have to close a 
lively literary career for ever. In every respect the in- 
ventor of the later system is to be congratulated ; for by 
the new code justice is tempered with mercy, and the 
offender will have an opportunity to go and sin no more. 

The laws regulating it, too, wi be as severe as those 
by which in former times disputes were settled sur / fer- 
rain, There must be no lurking about corners on dark 
evenings, no surprise, and, above all, no privacy. The 
horsewhipping must be administered “ fair and square,” 
before a large number of spectators; the more the better. 
The insulted party, with at least two friends (more if 
possible), must await the offender in the public street. 
Cocking his hat on one side, he must then stride up to 
him, his friends keeping a couple of paces in the rear, 
and say: “You have insulted me (or my father, as the case 
may be) by so-and-so, and so-and-so; you are a scoun- 
drel and a liar (or using any epithets he may think appro- 
priate), so I am going to horsewhip you.” And then he 
must fall to and horsewhip him, according to his word. 
The friends must not interfere ; some mutual acquain- 
tance should, in fact, be posted at each end of the street 
and get up a little sham row on their own account so as 
to divert the attention of the police. On no account 
must an old apple-woman be allowed to seize 
either of the opponents by the arm, and the fair sex, if 
present, must confine its attitude to one of silent and 
friendly neutrality. Any interruption would be as great 
a solecism as to eat peas with one’s knife—a habit 
justly reprobated in the Manuals we have already 
mentioned. The horsewhipping being over, and one 
or both of the combatants rolling in the gutter, he 
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will be assisted by his friends to—not his home, but the 
nearest and largest club of which he happens to be a 
member. There he must, before retiring to efface as 
much as may be the traces of the punishment he has 
received, enter the morning and smoking rooms, and at 
once tell everyone that he has been soundly thrashed. 
This, in fact, constitutes the essence of the whole affair, 
and differentiates it from a common row between two 
half-drunken navvies. In the lower classes, when a man 
has had what he terms a “hiding,” he generally dis- 
appears from the scene as fast as he can, and says as little 
as possible about it afterwards. Not so in “ higher 
circles.” The journalist who has been horsewhipped 
must, as soon as he has told all his friends, proceed to 
bathe his eyes and wash his bloody nose, interrupting his 
ablutions to repeat the story to those who may not have 
been present at the first rehearsal. As he goes on he 
will no doubt improve, and within a few hours be in a fit 
frame of mind and body to rush into print and give the 
whole outside world a very much altered and improved 
version of the affair. There is nothing, except the 
possible fear of the law, to prevent his doing so, nor 
does the new code prohibit his adversary from doing like- 
wise. Honour is thus satisfied ; the insulted man has 
given the offender a sound thrashing ; the latter again 
has been able to tell all his readers how he got it, and 
why he deserved it ; the opponents have had their revenge, 
one with his fists, and the other with tongue and pen ; 
the public is highly delighted, the paper sells, and every- 
body is pleased all round. Surely this is an immense 
improvement on the old law of duelling ! 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


> 
THE THEATRES. 


T is hardly possible to conceive a more sumptuous 
I home of the drama than the St. James’s Theatre as 
redecorated by the present managers, Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal. All that artistic taste could devise has been 
executed by skilful upholsterers. Foyer, crush-room, 
and corridors are alike wellnigh perfect, while in the 
former is placed a choice collection of pictures. This 
*‘ Foyer Gallery,” as it is called, is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. C. W. Deschamps, and he has gathered here 
excellent examples of Messrs. Watts, Prinsep, T. Faed, 
Alma Tadema, Goodall, Fildes, Erskine Nicol, Hamilton 
Maccallum, James Macbeth, and such foreign painters 
as Charles Frere, Corot, Fantin, Fortuny, and De Bock. 
Thus, then, the playgoer may while away the time between 
the acts or between the various pieces by the inspection 
of paintings, and it is to be hoped that his attention to 
the drama will not be lessened by the presence 
of so many charming examples of the sister art. 
A comedietta entitled “Monsieur le Duc,” by Mr, 
Val Prinsep, A.R.A., preceded the comedy of “The 
Queen’s Shilling” on the opening night. It is staetd to 
be founded on a story by Chavette, and it cannot be 
said to be a pleasant one. The Duke de Richelieu and 
some friends are in a gambling-house. The Duke’s 
bonnes fortunes are, it seems, the admiration of the 
circle, and when a young lady who has been confided to 
his care is said to be coming to the house, Richelieu 
makes a modest wager that he will in ten minutes per- 
suade her to remain and sup with them, with of course 
the sequel of accomplishing her ruin. This edifying 
plan is carried into effect. Richelieu is left alone with 
the girl, to try his blandishments upon her, and then he 


discovers to his horror and surprise that she is his own 
daughter. Such a story wants of course the most deli- 
cate handling and the utmost polish of dialogue, and it 
has received neither at the hands of Mr. Prinsep, though 
he writes smoothly and shows some appreciation of the 
value of dramatic situations. The acting was ade- 
quate. Mr. Hare, as the Duke, wore a_ superb 
dress, and played with much neatness. He seemed to 
me, however, to be rather too hard in manner for such 
an all-conquering profligate as the Duke is represented 
to be, and if such a Richelieu could overcome the 
scruples of a pure girl in ten minutes, the young ladies 
of the period must have been singularly easy to seduce. 
“The Queen’s Shilling” was played last season at the 
Court matinées, and needs, therefore, only a passing 
notice. It is a new version of “ Le Fils de Famille,” 
and a good specimen of an adaptation. Mr. Hare plays 
the irascible Colonel of Lancers, and his acting is per- 
fection. His portrait of Colonel Daunt is finished to the 
minutest detail, and yet the careful art which brings 
about such a result is never obtrusive, and the actor 
completely loses his individuality. Mr. Kendal has done 
nothing better of late than his personation of Frank 
Esmonde, while Mrs. Kendal as the wilful heroine 
showed us her delightful power of interpreting Comedy 
at its brightest. 

Miss Bateman has taken Sadler’s Wells, and opened it 
last week with “Rob Roy.” Pocock’s version of Sir 
Walter is an exceedingly bad play, but it gives ample 
opportunities for the exhibition of spectacular effects ; it 
is interspersed with some pretty Scotch songs ; there is a 
terrific combat in it ; and when to these attractions is 
added a cataract of real water, it is evident that here is a 
piece in which a certain class of playgoers will hugely 
delight. The performances commenced with a prologue 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, in which he thus dealt with the 
history of the theatre :— 


“ Here where to-night we spread our new-plumed wing, 
Is many an old theatric glory’s spring. 
Belzoni once, who Egypt’s riddle read, 
As Strong Man bartered here his brawn for bread. 
Britannia here in Dibdin’s sea-songs spoke, 
And found a voice for England’s ‘ Heart of Oak.’ 
Here Kean his childish treble first essayed, 
Of Braham’s boy-notes trial here was made ; 
And here—immortal glory of the place— 
Grimaldi showed his author baby face, 
Grinned his first grin, his first hot poker swung, 
First sausage boned, first, last ‘ Hot Codlins !’ sung. 
Then, when the tide of long success waxed low, 
A happy thought brought literal overflow ; 
Turned tap, filled tank, and lo !—the house to cram— 
The British Tar in ‘real water’ swam ! 
Here William T. P. Cooke—with Black-eyed Sue— 
A hundred nights ‘ blessed his dear eyes,’ and ‘ drew ;’ 
Till, when e’en British Tar in ‘real water’ 
Of his old power to draw fell short and shorter, 
When e’en Clown’s red and white turned blue and yellow, 
And Melodrama grew more stale than mellow, 
Old Sadler’s Wells’ dry bones that slept, bemired, 
By brave old Phelps with a new life were fired. 
When the poetic Drama, with bowed head, 
From Drury Lane and Covent Garden fled, 
An ill-used exile, Northward fain to roam, 
Here she found welcome, favour, friends, and home ! 
For eighteen years, while in themselves a host, 
Here Phelps and Greenwood ‘ruled’ their well-served 
‘ roast. 
No better house of entertainment e’er 
Hung out a richer, choicer bill of fare, 
Purveyed with finer judgment the stage food 
Which human nature craves, be’t bad or good ; 
And shooting through life’s warp, dark, dull and dead, 
Fair Fancy’s broidery, Poesy’s bright thread, 
By leave of School Boards, Lectures, Art Classes, 
Did most and best to educate the masses ; 
And proved, that even in those doubting days, 
You'd find a public, if the Stage found plays. 


The house was crowded, and the honours of the repre- 
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sentation on the opening night fell to Miss Bateman and 


Messrs. Bentley and Wyndham. 
H. SaviLe CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


ee 


“LA PETITE DEMOISELLE” 
ALHAMBRA. 
HE reputation of M. Lecocq had lately been 
7 blemished by so many failures, that it stood sorely 
in need of a success, unless the composer of “ Madame 
Angot ” was henceforth to be considered “ written-out.” 
The arrival of ‘La Petite Demoiselle ” is therefore timely, 
since it is unquestionably fit to take rank with M. 
Lecocq’s very best efforts. Its music is as fairly original 
as most of the music from the same prolific pen, and it 
is of a type that entitles the work to be criticised in the 
light of comic opera rather than opera-bouffe. The 
score of “La Petite Demoiselle” is really a scholarly 
piece of workmanship, the concerted music being well- 
written, and the instrumentation clever and full of colour. 
What is of more importance, the melodies are pleasing 
and refined, besides partaking of the “catchy,” tuneful 
nature essential for the achievement of popularity—a 
result that has already been secured in Paris, and now 
looks pretty certain on this side of the Channel. Luckily 
there is nothing in the plot of “La Petite Demoiselle” 
to render it in the least objectionable to the most exacting 
of English audiences, and we have always considered 
that it was this obstacle that prevented ‘ Giroflé-Girofla ” 
—a work probably superior to the most favoured 
** Madame Angot ”—from becoming the most popular of 
Lecocq’s operas. The excellent libretto of “La Petite 
Demoiselle” is, on the contrary, one of its strong points ; 
the story may be followed with interest and amusement, 
and Mr. Reece’s jokes cannot fajl to excite more than 
one hearty laugh ; but, above all, the characters are such 
as English artists can readily adapt themselves to. This 
may be proved by a visit to the Alhambra, where the 
opera is mounted in a thoroughly complete and satisfac- 
tory manner. Miss Constance Loseby, Miss Alice May, 
Miss Emma Chambers, Messrs, H. Paultun, Knight, 
Aston, F. Leslie, and others do justice to parts that suit 
them admirably, and M. Jacobi conducts with his usual 
care and effect. 


AT THE 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

HE growing importance of the autumn season of 

the Italian Opera is evidenced by the marked 
superiority, in comparison with former years, of the 
company engaged by Mr. Mapleson for the representa- 
tions that commence at Her Majesty’s to-night. This 
we fully anticipated in our recent remarks on the 
various prospective musical arrangements. Except in 
point of numbers, and one or two inevitable “ stars,”’ 
who, in one sense, are far better out of the way, the list 
of artists that will be heard, at cheap prices, is quite as 
strong as that presented for the regular season. It is 
therefore natural to expect that the performances will be 
just as efficient ; that is, if an extra quantity of rehearsals 
are held to make up for the difference between six 
nights a week and four or five. Among the singers who 
were not here last autumn we find the names of 
Madame Ilma di Murska (who has not been heard in 
London for several years), Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, Mdme. 
Marie Réze, Signor Fancelli, and also, we believe, Signor 
Rota. These are all first-rate artists, and it would seem 
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that the impresario has been enriching his Haymarket 
troupe at the expense of the contingent with which he 
has started to open his second campaign at New York. 
However, he is not generally wanting in astuteness asa. 
manager, and is not likely to be so in this instance, 
Madame Trebelli and Madame Pappenheim—each a 
tower of strength in her way—are also left to us, and 
Signor Li Calsi again fills the onerous post of conduc- 
tor. The prospectus contains a somewhat ambiguous 
announcement as to the production of “various 
novelties ;” but these will in all probability be confined 
to the two that are named, neither of which, by the 
way, can consistently be termed a novelty. Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” has already been heard here pretty 
often, both in English and Italian, though we daresay 
it has not yet worn out its favour; while Goetz’s 
masterpiece, “ Der Widerspanstigen Zihmung” (“ The 
Taming of the Shrew”) was brought out—in queer 
fashion, truly—at Drury Lane twelve months ago. An 
adequate presentation of the latter work, which we con- 
sider one of the most beautiful operas written in modern 
times, will be the most welcome feature of the season, as 
well, we are confident, as its chief success, It is not an 
easy opera to perform satisfactorily, as Signor Li Calsi 
will find when he comes to take it in hand; but it is 
already something that he has in Mdlle. Hauk a 
Katherine who at Berlin delighted the composer him- 
self by her admirable creation of the part. 





BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

T was but natural, when Birmingham and Hereford 
set the example of depending this year entirely 
upon known works for their Festival programmes, that 
Bristol, a comparative beginner in these triennial ven- 
tures, should follow suit. In answer to the general com- 
plaint that provincial Festivals are commencing to 
neglect their proper functions in not supplying new 
sacred works, Mr. Kuhé has lately addressed a morning 
paper, claiming exemption for Brighton, the yearly 
meeting which he himself directs. We are glad of this 
opportunity to acknowledge the truth of what he says, 
not only as regards his almost regular production of 
works by English composers, but the fact that the press 
in many important instances pass over his efforts without 
the slightest notice. Mr. Kuhé may perhaps have ex- 
perienced grim satisfaction in seeing less than the 
average degree of success attained at Birmingham and 
Hereford ; at any rate he may be sure that Bristol 
would not have done so well this week were the Festival 
not inthe enjoyment of a vigorous youth, a truly musical 
city, and a number of guarantors who think they may as 
well buy, or work to sell tickets, as have to dip their 
hands in their pocket to make up a deficit—the case in 
1873 after the first gathering was over. For the sake of 
the charities they benefit, we may heartily wish these 
Festivals all possible success ; but, for the sake of the 
Art they profess to foster and encourage so much, we 
really begin to think—judging by 1879—that it matters 
little whether they continue to exist or not. Every soloist 
heard at Bristol was more or less familiar in the domain 
of oratorios ; the band was Mr. Charles Hallé’s, that dis- 
tinguished pianist officiating as conductor; and the 
chorus won laurels that were ungrudgingly accorded. 
Any further remarks concerning the last Festival of the 

year would, we are of opinion, be quite superfluous. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. 


LIFE. 


ORN 1809, at Somerby, Lincolnshire ; educated by 
his father; entered Trinity College, Cambridge: 
where he was pupil of Dr. Whewell. 
1829. Chancellor’s Medal for English prize poem, 
“* Timbuctoo.” 
1855. D.C.L., Oxford. 
1869. Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


WRITINGS: 


1827. Poems by two brothers. 12mo. 
1829. ‘‘ Timbuctoo,” being the prize poem for the Chan- 
cellor’s Medal. 8vo. Cambridge. 
1830. Poems, chiefly lyrical. London, 8vo. 
1832-1833. Poems, partly reprints, with alterations ; 
partly new. 8vo. London. 
1842. Poems. 2 vols., r2mo. 
2nd Edit., 1843 ; 3rd Edit., 1845 ; 4th Edit., 
1846; 5th Edit, 1848; 7th Edit, 1851; 
8th, 1853; 17th Edit., 1865. 
1847. “ The Princess, a Medley.” 8vo. London. 
2nd Edit., 1848 ; 3rd Edit., 1850 ; 5th Edit., 
1853; illustrated Edit., 1860, 4to; illustrated 
Edit., Boston, 1877. 
1850. “In Memoriam.” 8vo. London and Boston. 
4th Edit., 1351 ; 17th Edit., 1865. 
1852. “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington.” 
1853, revised. 
1852. “The Lady of Shallot.” Illustrated, 4to. 
1852. “‘ Britons Guard Your Own.” Zxaminer, Jan. 31. 
1852. “ Hands all Round.” Zxaminer, Feb. 7. 
1855. “ Maud, and other poems.” 8vo. 
Boston, 1855, 16mo, 7th Edit. 
1855. “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 4to. 
1856. “Dora.” Illustrated, folio. 
1857. ‘ Poems,” with illustrations. 8vo. 
1858. “The Miller’s Daughter.” Illustrated. 
1859. “The Idylls of the King.” 12mo. London and 
Boston. 
1867. 4to, illustrated by Doré. 1862. With 
Dedication to Prince Consort. 12mo. 
1859. Zimes, May goth. Once a Week, July, “The 
Grandmother’s Apology.” 
1860. Macmillan, “Sea Dreams.” 
1860. Cornhill, * Tithonus.” 
1861. ‘The May Queen.” Illustrated, 4to. 
1875. 8vo. 
1862. “Poems.” 16mo. 
1863. “ A Welcome.” 
1863. “ Mariana.” Illustrated, 4to. 
1864, “ Enoch Arden, and other poems,” 12mo. 
1866. 4to, illustrated. 
1869. “ Lucretius.” /acmillan. 
1869. “The Holy Grail, and other poems.” 
1869. “ Locksley Hall.” [Illustrated. Boston. 
1870. “The Window, or the Songs of the Wrens.” 
1872. ‘“ Gareth and Lynette.” 
1875. ‘Queen Mary.” S8vo. Boston and London. 
1876. “ Harold,” a drama. 8vo. 
1879. “The Lovers’ Tale.” 8vo. 
1877. “The Works of Alfred Tennyson.” 8vo. 
1878. 8vo., 
1877. “Tennyson for the Young.” 8yo. 
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1878. “ Ballad of the Revenge.” Vineteenth Century. 

1878. “ Montenegro.” ineteenth Century, 

1879. “The Defence of Lucknow,” and Dedication to 
the Princess Alice. Vinetleenth Century. 

1872. Cabinet Editions. 12 vols. 

1874-77. Cabinet Edition. 

1875. Another Edition. 6 vols., 8vo. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY’S 
BOOKS FOR 1879.* 


CERTAIN number of these volumes, as necessarily 
happens in the publication of such societies as 
that which has produced them, are occupied with comple- 
tions of works previously in part issued. The interesting 
romance of “ Generydes ”—interesting both on account 
of its metre and because the French original which must 
have existed of it cannot anywhere be found—is con- 
cluded, and so is the early translation of Palladius’ work 
on husbandry. The volume of “England under 
Henry VII.,” though nominally a first part, really com- 
pletes an issue of some years ago. It contains among 
other things an extract of a good deal of interest from a 
work entitled ‘The Pleasant Poesie of Princely 
Practice,” by no means remarkable for poetical merit, 
but containing some very practical observations on prices, 
wages, and economic matters generally, some of which 
bear a striking resemblance to utterances of the present 
day. 

The three independent works, however, the “ Lay 
Folks’ Mass Book,” “Sir Ferumbras,” and the English 
version of the “ Gesta,” are in every way the most impor- 
tant of the batch. The first-named is not only of con- 
siderable intrinsic interest, but is also a good example of 
editing. There is a vague idea prevalent among zealous 
abhorrers of the Scarlet Woman that the laity were kept, 
and expected to re main, in astate of complete ignorance 
of the meaning of the Services, under the old régime of 
things religious. Scholars, of course, know that this was 
not the case, yet ‘ The Layfolks’ Mass Book” may pro- 
bably be a revelation to a good many persons. It contains 
four versions of a metrical paraphrase, ’ If translation, 
half comment, on the Eucharistic Office, these versions 
being accompanied with fragments of various other ser- 
vice-books and companions in the vernacular, the dates 
of the texts ranging from the tenth to the fifteenth century. 
When we say that the actual texts, even with the appen- 
dices, do not occupy more than a hundred and fifty pages, 
while the book is a stout volume of over five hundred, it 
may seem that the proportions of sack and bread are by 
no means well adjusted. This, however, is far from being 
the case. Canon Simmons’ editorial matter is thoroughly 
in place and very well chosen, the comparative novelty of 
his subject obliging him to be copious in illustration and 
comment. We regard this as, on the whole, one of the 
most satisfactory books that the Society has issued, “ Sir 
Ferumbras” and the “ Gesta” appeal, indeed, to perhaps 
a larger public and are certainly of greater literary interest. 
The former is the English version of a French chanson, 
which was among the most widely circulated, and far from 
the least attractive, of the famous romances of Charle- 
magne. “Fierabras,” the original, contains not only a most 
admirable “ set-to” in many rounds, with details of the 

* The Early English Text Society’s Books for 1879 :-—Generydes. 
Part Il. Ed. W. A. Wricut, 1878.—/al/adius on Husbandrie. 
Ed. S. J. Herrtace. 1879.—Zhe Lay Folks’ Mass Book, Ed, 
CANON Simmons, 1879 —Z.xira Series: Enyland in the Time of 


Henry Vil. Ed. S. d: HERRTAGE.— Charlemagne Romances— 
Su Ferunmbras. Ed. S. J. HERRTAGE.— 7he Gista Romanorum. 


Ed. S. J. Herrtace. Published by N. Tritbner for the Society. 












most exciting character, but also a very interesting sketch 
ofa Saracen young lady, with the pretty name of Floripas, 
whose affection for handsome Christian knights altogether 
overcomes her perceptions of filial duty. The English 
version, curiously enough, rather curtails the fighting, but 
is copious on the subject of Floripas. It is written in 
two different metres, the first part being the swinging 
fourteen-syllable line which was so long the standard 
English form, and the rest that stanza with the rhymes 
arranged thus—A.A.B.A.A.B.—which Chaucer adopts 
apparently for satirical reasons in “Sir Topas.” Mr. 
Herrtage (who seems to have a good deal of work on 
hand for the Society now) has, we doubt not, performed 







of him is sufficient guarantee for his linguistic acquire- 
ments. Unfortunately, however, his literary knowledge 
does not appear to be quite up to the mark, and he is espe- 
cially weak in the one point where he should be strong 
—i.e, in acquaintance with the Charlemagne Romances 
themselves. Thus we find him calling attention to the 


attributed in the English to Hautefulle.” 
Herrtage had read many Charlemagne Romances, or 
even one or two, he would have known that Hautefulle 


are the whole family of traitors of whom Ganelon is the 
most famous. The English scribe’s term is therefore 
merely a territorial appellation, more Anglico, of Ganelon 
himself, and does not denote a different person. A worse 
evidence of ignorance occurs in the notes to the “ Gesta 
Romanorum.” Commenting there on the interesting 
version which the “ Gesta,” contains of the story known 
as “The Dog of Montargis,’ Mr. Herrtage gives, and 
gives rightly, the singular origin of that story, which has 
been transferred from the Charlemagne legends to the 
pages of French history many centuries later. Then, he 
says, “ It is much to be regretted that this romance of the 
Carlovingian cycle is not now known to exist.” Now 
considering that “this romance of the Carlovingian 
cycle,” or something very like it, was recovered nearly 
twenty years ago; that two printed editions of it lie 
before us at this moment, one edited by Herr Mussafia at 
Vienna in 1864, and one by M. Guessard at Paris in 
1866; and that the latter forms part of the French 
Government publication of the Carlovingian Chansons, 
it is a little strange that a English editor of the English 
versions of those Chansons should know nothing about 
it, especially as for linguistic reasons the Chanson de 
Macaire is of somewhat unusual importance, written as it 
is in a sort of Italianised French of very early date. 
Again, in giving the “Gesta” version of the “ Lai de 
Laustic,” as it is called by Marie de France, Mr. Herr- 
| tage follows the multitude to do evil by saying that 
7 Boccaccio’s tale (Day v., Novel 4) is identical with it but 
| | for “the usual variations.” We shall hope that moral 
te scruples have prevented Mr. Herrtage from reading the 
very amusing, but not very proper tale he refers to. 
Had he done so he would have seen that the connection 
between Boccaccio’s story and Marie’s is so slight as to 
be almost invisible. ‘They are as like as my fingers to 
my fingers, and there is a nightingale in both,” it is true, 
but otherwise they are totally different. 

The truth is, however, that it is hardly fair to find 
fault with the editing of the books of this Society in such 
respects as these. Its object is to produce the texts ina 
trustworthy form, and it is only remarkable that workers 
can be found willing to give their services for nothing, or 
next to nothing, and competent to do this, We believe we 


his task with due diligence, and Mr. Furnivall’s selection | 


fact that “Gwenelon makes in the French the speech | 
Now, if Mr. | 
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are right in saying that the whole income of the E.E.T.S, 









(i.e. Hautefeuille) is the name of the castle of Grifon, the | 
father of Ganelon, and that “La Gent d’Hautefeuille” | 
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from ordinary and extraordinary sources has never in any 


one year reached a thousand pounds, and has not averaged 


much more than two-thirds of that sum. Now a 
thoroughly satisfactory edition of the ‘Gesta,” from a 


literary point of view, would take at least a year to do, 


and the whole income of the Society would thus not be 
too much to discharge the “droits d’Editeur.” The 
men who have the knowledge to do such a work rarely 
have the time or the money, and those who have the 
time and the money rarely have the knowledge. That 
the Society should have turned out so many admirable 
editions as it has, and should have got so far on the road 
to its goal, of setting in type all English work antecedent to 
the invention of printing, is highly creditable to it; and 
that it should not enjoy greater resources is very far from 
being creditable to the country whose literature it is 
toiling to publish. It is, no doubt, better that such work 
should be undertaken in the first place by voluntary 
agency. But when one remembers the vast sums 
annually expended on education in this country it cer- 
tainly does seem that a Government subscription for, 


say, a hundred copies of its publications might with — 


advantage be given to the Early English Text Society. 
But niggardliness in small things and profusion in great 
has always been and probably will always be the charac- 
teristic of Government expenditure controlled by popular 
assemblies. 


A NEW FRENCH REVIEW. 


HE “Revue des Deux Mondes” no longer reigns 
supreme. A rival has appeared on the scene ; a 
formidable rival who will cause that ancient and respect- 
able periodical to totter on its throne. We are far, how- 
ever, from wishing its downfall ; rather, let us hope, that 
it will take warning in time, and strengthen its position 
by an infusion of rising talent. ‘La Nouvelle Revue” 
makes its entry in the literary world with a goodly array 
of contributors—some already well known to fame, and 
others whose promise has still to be realised. Juliette 
Lamber (Madame Adam) introduces the new venture to 
the public in a preface, of which cloudiness of thought 
and expression seem to be the prevailing characteristic. 
But the clear and concise French of the other papers 
makes ample amends for a somewhat vague introduction. 
Fortunately, slipshod writing and mannerisms are almost 
unknown in French. The short letter on home politics, 
signed ‘“ X,” is admirably written. 
throughout is that of advanced Republicanism, but, be it 
said, not of Communism. The notes on foreign politics 
are rather a resumé of what has happened than an expres- 
sion of opinion. The scientific article is furnished by M. 
de Lesseps, and who so well able as he to write on inter- 
oceanic communication? There is a paper on “ Les 
Grandes Manceuvres,” by M. Amédée le Faure; an 
article on “ Judicial Reform,” by M. Demourbynes ; and 
one on “Le Protocole XIII. du Traité de Berlin,” by M. 
Demitriades. The much-vexed “ Question d’Orient” is 
treated, but, alas! not settled by General Turr. For 
lighter literature we have the first instalment of “ Lucie 
Norley,” a fascinating novel, by Madame Henry Gréville; 
some Algerian sketches, hardly important enough to be 
called “ Tableaux,” by M, Guillaumel, slight, but sunny ; 
and Monsieur Duprez’s charming “Souvenirs d’un 
Chanteur.” 
M. André Theuriet does not show to advantage in a 
weak poem entitled “Les Paysans.” He has such un- 
doubted ability asa prose-writer, however, that he may 
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pleasant article on “La Politique dans Corneille,” by 
‘M. Henry de Bornier, himself a poet of no mean merit. 

The form of the ‘“‘ Nouvelle Revue ” is not unlike that 
of our WVineteenth Century, and the type and paper are a 
considerable improvement on those of its older name- 
sake. On the whole this new periodical has made a good 
start, and promises well for the future. 


FISHE’S ESSAYS.* 


CIENTISTS of every description owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Darwin. Not only has that great 
experimental thinker conquered for them a large tract of 
territory, once the happy hunting ground of theologians, 
and permitted them to colonise it in his name, in defiance 
of the chiefs of all the creeds; not only has he made 
Science respected and feared wherever the new tongue 
of thought is spoken, but he has actually, by encroaching 
on the domain of pure literature, snatched scraps of solid 
ground from the Bohemian book-maker and the manu- 
facturer of magazine padding. For professors of all 
kinds and of all pretensions, who shield themselves under 
the Darwinian wing, the times are uncommonly fortunate. 
Publishers and editors outbid each other for the sweep- 
ings of Professor Huxley’s drawers and the reports of 
Professor Tyndall’s playful addresses. A new interest in 
knowledge is awakened, and Darwinism made easy meets 
us everywhere in the magazines. This being the condition 
of affairs, it is not difficult to understand why Mr. John 
Fishe, of Harvard University, a gentleman better known in 
America than in England, finds an English publisher 
ready to issue in book form the somewhat ad captandum 
essays which now lie before us—essays which, without 
being directly scientific, appeal more or less to that 
growing interest in scientific subjects which is everywhere 
to be noted. Just as a divine of the last generation 
might have discovered a public for his loose tractates on 
Fate, Free Will, and the Absolute, does Mr. Fishe 
discover one for his stray notes on Natural Selection, 
Materialism, and the Physical Basis of Life. 

The little book is dedicated to Professor Huxley, “ in 
remembrance of three happy days at Petersham, among 
the blue hills of Massachusetts, and of many pleasant fire- 
side chats in London ;” and its writer is, taken alto- 
gether, just such a candid, clear-headed, practical person 
as the Professor would like. His first essay, called 
‘‘ Darwinism Verified,” is a capital account of the manner 
in which the new creed has grown and thriven, till it has 
entirely destroyed, in every philosophical mind, the old 
fixity of species, and has secured for its originator the most 
extraordinary triumph of the age. Such a success is 
quite phenomenal. Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood was ridiculed for nearly a whole generation, 
and Newton’s theory of gravitation was not generally 
accepted till its originator had been dead and buried for 
nearly half a century. Mr. Darwin’s great theory of the 
origin of species, although it is now only eighteen years 
since it was first announced, has already won an over- 
whelming victory. The record of reséarch, whether in 
embryology, in palzontology, or in the study of the classi- 
fication and distribution of organised beings, has come to 
be the registration of testimony in support of Mr. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis. Of course, it would be absurd to 
demand for the later hypothesis any such clear mathe- 
matical verification as has been given by astronomers in 
proof of the Newtonian theory. Mr. Fishe points out, 
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well bé pardoned an occasional lapse. Finally, there isa 


with much clearness and vigour, that the physical theory 
involved in gravitation was simple, while “ we have in the 
theory of natural selection to deal with a very complex 
process, working results of endless diversity throughout 
the organic world, and often marked in its action by 
accompanying processes, some of which we can detect 
without being able to estimate their relative potency, 
while others no doubt have thus far escaped our attention 
altogether. Accordingly, while we may consider it as 
certain that natural selection is capable of working 
specific changes in organisms, we may at the same time 
find it impossible to give a complete account of the 
origin of any one particular species through natural selec- 
tion, because we can never be sure that we have taken 
due notice of all the innumerable concrete circum- 
stances involved in such an event.” The writer goes on 
to show that the theory is not to be tested by any striking 
individual instances, but must be supported by the cumu- 
lative evidence afforded by its general harmony with the 
processes of organic nature. He proceeds, however, to 
select such individual instances as are ready to his hand ; 
and explains, for example, that antelopes are fleet because 
only the fleetest individuals could escape from lions. 
He then shows that no one part of an organism can be 
altered without modifying the whole of the structure. 
Thus, “ increase in the size and weight of a deer’s horns 
entails an increase in the size of the conical vertebre and 
muscles, and indirectly modifies the shoulders and 
forelimbs; while all these changes, by altering the 
animal’s centre of gravity, cause compensating changes in 
the rest of the body.” Perhaps, indeed, this is arguing 
and illustrating in a circle, since no one denies that such 
modifications occur, while a few still assert that no 
change, however wonderful, results in a metamorphosis 
of species. 

Where Mr. Fishe will find most sympathy among 
thoughtful people is in his excellent explanation that 
the theological objection to natural selection, and indeed 
to science generally, is irrelevant. “It lies,” says Mr. 
Fishe, “in a metaphysical misconception of the words 
‘force’ and ‘cause.’ ‘Force’ is implicitly regarded as a 
sort of entity or demon which has a mode of action dis- 
tinguishable from that of universal Deity ; otherwise it is 
meaningless to speak of substituting the one for the 
other. But sucha personification of ‘ force’ is.a remnant 
of barbaric thought, and is in no wise sanctioned by 
physical science. When astronomy speaks of two bodies 
as attracting each other with a ‘force’ which varies 
directly as their masses, and inversely as the squares of 
their distances apart, it simply uses the phrase as a con- 
venient metaphor by which to describe the manner in 
which the observed movements of the two bodies occur. 

The general considerations upon which the belief 
in the existence and direct action of Deity are otherwise 
founded, are in no wise disturbed by the establishment 
of any such scientific theorem. The theological question 
is left just where it was before.” Now, curiously enough, 
what Mr. Fishe says here is just what theologians say 
elsewhere, to the great wrath of scientists. ‘The position 
of theology is Mr. Fishe’s position ; yet it would be ir- 
genuous for scientists to assert that they have assumed 
no more for science—for the methods of arriving at the 
theories of gravitation and of natural selection are the 
same—than Mr. Fishe claims. Mr. Darwin himself has the 
modesty of genius and the reverence of greatness, but 
many of his followers are neither modest nor reverent, 
Biichner, whom our essayist tackles briefly in another 
essay, would laugh to scorn the statement that “ the 
theological statement is left just where it was before.” 
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Biichner is an atheist, pure and simple, who believes that 
God is a dream and Matter the only actual reality. Like 
his master and colleague, Haeckel, he is downrightly 
polemical, and from phenomena draws inferences which 
would make even Mr. Darwin’s hair stand on end. For 
him, and for all such as he, Mr. Fishe has but one 
answer, with which we cordially agree. ‘ No matter how 
far we may carry the interpretation of natural phenomena 
in terms of matter and motion, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that matter and motion, as phenomenal 
manifestations, can have no genuine existence save as 
correlatives of a cognising mind. To treat of the 
universe of phenomena without the noumenon, God, is 
nonsense ; and likewise to treat of matter (a congeries 
of attributes) without reference to the mind in whose 
cognisance alone our attributes have any existence, is 
also nonsense.” _If scientists generally subscribed to this, 
surely the polemics of the great Darwinian controversy 
would be far less bitter. 

The other papers in Mr. Fishe’s volume are on “ The 
Modern Symposium,” “Chauncey Wright,” “ Table-turn- 
ing,” and Mr. Buckle, not to speak of two papers pitch- 
forked in for padding—one on “The Racesof the Danube,” 
the other on “A Librarian’s Work.” By far the most 
interesting are the two on Mr. Buckle. The first was 
written and published when the writer was only nineteen 
years old; the second, produced fifteen years later, was a 
kind of postscript founded on Mr. Glennie’s malignant 
account of Buckle’s last days and death. It is pleasant 
to go back, even in memory, to the days when poor 
Buckle’s history darkened the book-season like a summer 
cloud, and when his famous “four laws” of civilisation 
set coteries talking and made amazed divines exclaim 
“Prodigious!” What a book it was, with its wonderful 
array of “authorities consulted,” its delicious notes, its 
general dead-certainty of final generalisation! How the 
world wondered that one little man’s head could hold 
such a very encyclopedia of erudition! and how men 
grieved when they heard of the author’s pitiful end in 
the far-away East! It would bea painful task to describe 
the changes which have taken place since the book had 
its day. Thought has been veritably revolutionised since 
then. The period of grand generalisations, then just 
opening, is now narrowing into the period of snappish 
verification. ‘The philosopher of the period is now a 
scientist, and no amount of “cram” will save him if he 
is caught tripping in his knowledge of the infinitely 
minute. 

On the whole, Mr. Fishe’s boyish essay on Mr. Buckle 
is worth reading, and we certainly like it better than the 
postscript, in which the writer is far too merciful to the 
intolerable prig who made wretched the poor philosopher’s 
last days. The entire volume of essays, though too 
obviously an attempt at bookmaking, and without serious 
literary value, is worth reading if only on account of its 
style, which is in the best manner of modern scientists— 
clear, simple, pointed, and without any attempt whatever 
at fine writing. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE.* 


HE author of this excellent little work expresses a 
hope in his preface that he has not “ undertaken 

in vain a labour of love that has engaged his careful 
attention during the last ten years.” Of this he may 
rest assured, since he has not only succeeded in “ par- 
tially supplying the information required,” but has com- 
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pletely satisfied a want that English musicians and 
amateurs have long felt—viz., a succinct handbook of 
reference on matters connected with the pianoforte. The 
history of the instrument which is the most popular of 
our century has of course been written before to-day, 
But it is only to be found either at brief length in ency- 
clopedias and works dealing with the history of music, 
or in the minute records—too abstruse for the ordinary 
reader—of the various discoveries that have from time to 
time been made in connection with the subject. Mr, 
Edgar Brinsmead’s task has been to gather together from 
these various sources such details as could be said to 
have a direct bearing on the gradual progress and 
development of the pianoforte. This he has done 
admirably, and his success is all the greater for the 
reason that his book combines features of interest to 
the general reader, as well as a fund of reliable informa- 
tion of a technical and practical character. He very 
properly devotes the early portion of the work to some 
useful chapters on ‘‘Sound,” derived from such autho- 
rities as Tyndall, Chladni, Helmholtz, &c., interspersed 
with several diagrams and illustrations that will greatly 
help the uninitiated to obtain some insight into a branch 
of natural science which most musicians neglect. Mr, 
Brinsmead next gives a few interesting pages on the 
history of music, and towards the end of them he 
makes some remarks on the German, Italian, French, 
and English schools of music, with which we are not 
altogether disposed to agree. Space, however, will not 
permit us to enter into this question just now, and we 
must confine ourselves to that portion of the book which 
deals solely with the pianoforte. Here the author is 
naturally at his best. His graphic description of the in- 
vention and progress of the instrument will be perused 
with distinct pleasure by all who care to learn the origin 
of things with which they are familiar. The chapter con- . 
taining “‘ Hints upon selecting, and practical directions 
for tuning pianos and repairing small defects,” may be 
accepted as the outcome of a very large experience, and 
its positive value will be measured accordingly. If we 
add that a list of the inventions connected with the 
pianoforte, patented between the years 1693 and 1879, 
is also contained in Mr. Brinsmead’s concise little 
volume, we need say no more to prove that it has 
thoroughly fulfilled its purpose. 


WHIST.* 


HE name of Cavendish has long been a household 
word among all who play cards with attention 
and take an interest in the three principal games—whist, 
piquet, and écarté. To persons who barely know the 
outside of the Portland, the Arlington, and other 
recognised London card clubs, it may be a little dis- 
appointing to discover that ‘‘ Cavendish,” whom they 
fondly imagined to be some relation of the Duke of 
Westminster’s or at least a Colonel in the Household 
Brigade, is only plain Mr. Henry Jones. For the sake 
of his prestige in the provinces it would have been 
almost better if our author had continued to conceal his 
real name, for there is sufficient simplicity in the rural 
mind to entertain more respect for the distant relation of 
a lord than for a simple commoner bearing a respectable, 
but far from aristocratic, patronymic. 
This latest publication of the great whist authority is 
divided into three parts, of which the first contains essays 





* Card Essays, Clay’s Decisions, and Card-Table Tak. By 
** CAVENDISH,” Author of “ The Laws and Principles of Whist,” 
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on various subjects connected with the history, morality, 
and etymology of whist and other games ; the second, a 
series of decisions of the late Mr. James Clay on disputed 
points at whist ; and the third, a number of anecdotes in- 
cluded in the general heading of Card-Table Talk. Players 
will probably consider the second part the most important 
and the third the most amusing. As to the essays, they 
display great knowledge of the history of the noble 
game to which Mr. Jones has devoted the greater part of 
his life, but they are scarcely as attractive as the rest of 
the book. Highly important and instructive, however, is 
the chapter on “Duties on Playing Cards,” in which 
various methods of driving coaches-and-four through 
Acts of Parliament are related, and from which (parva 
componere magnis) economists who seek to improve the 
finances of their country and to protect home manufac- 
tures by prohibitive duties can gather some useful 
lessons. 

There is a mistake in the quotation of Talleyrand’s 
answer to a young man who confessed that he did not 
know whist, which is surprising in so accurate a book ; 
and in Chapter III. Mr. Jones makes no mention of the 
game of Férdel, which is still largely played in Eastern 
Germany and Hungary with seventy-two cards, the suits 
being the old ones he describes of Hearts, Leaves, 
Acorns, and Bellis. In the same countries our “ short ” 
whist is even now almost unknown, and when any attempt 
at introducing it is made, is despised for its simplicity. 
In the opinion of experienced card-players at Pesth, “ any 
fool can play French whist, but to play Tarok requires 
great skill.” ‘Tarok there occupies the place which is 
here taken by short whist, but, although an immense 
amount of time is devoted to the game by the upper and 
middle classes, it is not played by book—dz.e., there are 
no conventional or definite rules for leads or for the 
play of second and third hands, nor has the notion of 
any system of signalling, or of indicating the contents of 
the hand by the play, ever been introduced. It is also 
curious that in these otherwise exhaustive chapters no 
allusion whatever is made to the two very important 
modifications of real short whist which are gaining 
ground on the Continent—the one called Cayenne, and 
the second differing from our own whist only in the manner 
of counting. In Cayenne, which is played as a single- 
dummy game only, the player who has the lead also has 
the choice of trumps. ‘The dealer turns up his last card 
as at whist ; this is called Cayenne, but is not the trump 
card unless the leader (on his left) chooses that suit. If 
he does, all points count double. If he is not strong 
enough in any suit to feel that he can make the odd 
trick by choosing it as trumps, he passes the right of choice 
to his partner, who is not allowed to refuse it. If he 
holds an overwhelming hand in one suit, and cards of re- 
entry in the others, he may call “ Sans atout/” which 
means that there are to be no trumps; in this case all 
the points are counted at four times their original value. 
When once the choice of trumps is made, the hands are 
played as at whist, but calling for trumps, the lead of 
the lowest but one of five, and all similar signals, are 
unknown. In the second game alluded to, honours are 
not counted at all, but the game decides the rubber, 
points counting two. For instance, if two partners have 
scored five tricks to their adversaries’ love, it is a bumper 
of ten points ; if the adversaries have one or two tricks, 
it is a rubber of eight or of six points; if three or four, 
it is one of four or of two, the latter being, of course, 
the smallest possible winning score. This game is a good 
‘One, as it eliminates the huge preponderance of honours 
without unduly lengthening the rubber. 


Out of the chapter entitled “The Duffer’s Whist 
Maxims,” which concludes the Card Essays, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the first and last rules : 

“1. Do not confuse your mind by reading a parcel of 
books. Surely you’ve a right to play your own game if you 
like. Who are the people that wrote these books ? hat 
scp have they to set up their views as superior to 
yours?... 

10. Invariably blow up your partner at the end of every 
hand. It is not only a most gentlemanlike employment of 
spare time, but it gains you the reputation of being a first- 
rate player.” 


The decisions of the late Mr. Clay on some disputed 
points are preceded by some remarks on the principles 
which should guide such decisions. Mr. Jones justly 
remarks :—“ There is a popular belief that card-laws are 
intended to prevent cheating. This belief is altogether 
erroneous. The penalty of cheating is exclusion from 
Society. Card-laws cannot touch cheating, nor punish it. 
The intention of card-laws is:—(1) To preserve the 
harmony and determine the ordering of the card-table ; 
(2) to prevent any player from obtaining an unfair 
advantage ” where by “ wnfair is not meant unintentional 
unfairness.” While most of the decisions given on these 
principles will strike every whist-player as wise and just, 
some few will, we think, cause as much surprise in the 
wider circles in which this book will be read as they did 
in the club where they were first given. That quoted on 
page 124 ef seg., for instance, on declaring a card, but 
omitting to play it, is a case ina point. We cannot here 
afford the space to quote the decision and the grounds on 
which it was justified by the author and by Mr. Clay ; but, 
although bowing to these authorities, we think that many 
experienced players will agree with us in considering 
that if the decision ‘be sound, Law 69, on which it was 
based, should be modified. Again, some of the judgments, 
though doubtless correct, are not expressed in sufficiently 
intelligible language. The very first, on “Claiming 
Honours,” is so involved that we could scarcely discover, 
after a careful perusal, whether the “objection” or 
the “claim” (of the game) were considered to hold 
good. Ina subsequent edition, which we are sure will be 
required, it would be well if “‘ Cavendish” added a few 
explanatory lines to these and other cases, in order to 
help the less intelligent portion of his readers. For we 
take it that the book is not written for those who know 
whist as well as he does, but for persons who are anxious 
to improve their knowledge of the game. 

Of the many anecdotes contained in the third portion 
of the book, some have been heard before, but the great 
majority will be new to the public. There are plenty of 
good ones among them, and it is difficult, where there is 
such superabundance of amusing matter, to make a 
selection. But the following are fair specimens :— 

“ The great authority (Clay) was looking on at whist, when 
the second player, whom he favoured not, holding ace, king, 
knave, instead of playing king as he should have done, 
finessed the knave. The queen made, third hand ; ace and 
king were afterwards trumped. 

“The player then turned to Clay and asked whether the 
finesse of the knave was justifiable. To him the followin 
crushing rejoinder, spoken very deliberately at the wall 
opposite, instead of at the querist : 

“ ‘At the game of whist, as played in England (pause), you 


are not called upon to win a trick (another pause) unless you 
please.’ ” 


On the subject of the respective advantages of the 
scores of three and four, which have often been disputed, 
because at three honours can be counted, while at four 
they cannot, Lord Henry Bentinck’s opinion is quoted : 
“T have yet to learn that holding three honours is any 
bar to winning the odd trick.” This epigram, as the 
author remarks, “puts the whole case in a nutshell.’ 
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There are some very good notes on the peculiarities of 
players :— 

“ One of these bores,” says Cavendish, “is the ‘if you had 

er,’ who constantly poe you with ‘if you had only 
done so-and-so we should have made so-and-so. My 
favourite retort to him is to ask if he has ever heard the 
story of ‘your uncle and your aunt.’ If he has, he does 
not want to hear it again, and is silent. If he has not, 
and innocently falls into the trap by ners a desire 
to hear it, I say, in a solemn voice, ‘If your aunt had 
been a man she would have been your tncle.’” 

We recommend this repartee as being extremely useful 
and likely to stop tiresome discussions over hands which 
are past and gone. Everyone will sympathise with the 
author in such a case, as no one who habitually plays 
whist can have failed to meet one or other of the bores 
he mentions, The dismal man, too, is no rarity, though 
less tiresome. He remarks, “ If I only live long enough, 
and my money holds out, perhaps some day my strong 
suit will be trumps.” This is a pendant to the old story 
of the irascible Indian colonel who declared that he had 
never held a trump in his life. ‘That is impossible!” 
remarked a young man ; “you must have held a trump 
when you dealt!” “Sir!” replied the old Indian, “I 
always misdealt.” 

After some pages devoted to an account of the now 
historical discussion raised by an article on whist which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review in 1871, Mr. Jones 
concludes by a statistical table showing the amount of 
rubbers he has won and lost, deducing the per-centage 
likely to be won by a good player as against moderate or 
bad ones. It appears from this that while there may be 
as much as half a point per rubber in favour of the good 
player against the bad one, the odds on the very good 
player against the average good one are only about 
two per cent. As “Cavendish” confesses to no less 
than 30,668 rubbers in eighteen years, it must be ad- 
mitted that he has plenty of experience. When, as in 
his case, this experience is combined with an extra- 
ordinary insight into the game, and great patience in 
noting down results and making them the subject of sub- 
sequent study, it is clear that his books have not acquired 
more popularity than they deserve, and that his advice 
may well be taken by all players on his authority alone. 


THE SCIENCE OF TASTE.* 


HE anonymous author of this amusing and badly 

illustrated book conceals himself under the shadow 
of initials on his title-page, and then completely screens 
his mysterious personality by prefixing a full-size cabinet 
photograph of himself by way of frontispiece. This in- 
genious procedure reminds us of an American politician 
who proposed that vote by ballot should be succeeded by 
publication of the voters’ names on either side, “a 
system which,” as he naively observed, “‘ would combine 
all the advantages of secret and of open suffrages.”’ 
When we add that G.-L. puts a hyphen between his 
initials, and has obviously spent a considerable portion 
of his life in India, it will’be admitted that his incognito 
partakes somewhat closely of the nature of a stage 
whisper. 

The volume with which our anonymous author presents 
us on the Science of Taste is chiefly noticeable for its 
complete absence of science, or anything like it. It is 
much to be regretted that people who do not know what 
science means should be permitted so glibly to take its 
namein vain, G.-L.is not only devoid of it himself, but 
he makes much innocent fun of people who follow it. 
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There #s a science of taste, and something had been 
done towards it even by Alison and Jeffrey, while much 
more has been effected by Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. 
Darwin, Professor Bain, and Mr. James Sully in England, 
as well as by Helmholtz and his followers in Germany. 
G.-L., however, is so supremely disdainful to such 
persons that he alludes but once in passing to a certain 
‘‘ Baines, Professor of Logic, Aberdeen,” in whom only 
the collateral evidence of a quotation would have enabled 
us to recognise the author of “ The Senses and the Intel- 
lect.” In fact our subject is one of those writers to 
whom science means dogma, and good taste means the 
inculcation of personal fads. He does not attempt to 
explain facts; he only attempts to preach an szsthetic 
creed. 

Viewed from this humbler platform, as a work essen- 
tially on a level with the ‘‘ Art at Home” series, the 
* Science of Taste ” is interesting enough, and not devoid 
of zesthetic sensibility. Even on the lower ground, how- 
ever, it cannot always be commended. Anything more 
hideous—in our own private opinion, for we do not dog- 
matise like G.-L. —than the design for park-gates on p. 22 
it has not entered into the mind of stone-mason to contrive. 
Nor do we regard his views on dress with absolute favour, 
though he is so positive as to the abstract and ideal 
rightness of his theory of neckties that we differ from 
him with all seemly diffidence. His “ suggestion for 
costume” in a cut on p. 182 certainly strikes us as 
grotesquely absurd. On the question of grammar we 
feel ourselves more at home. G.-L. is very hard on 
certain distinguished writers (including the apocryphal 
Baines) for their venial error in talking of “these kind 
of things ;” but when he himself informs us that “ the 
rumble of carriage wheels over pavement laid down in 
the days of the old hackney coach do not distract by day,” 
we fancy'we recognise the peculiar idiom of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. We may charitably set down “the Jumna 
Musjid at Lahore” to the printer’s carelessness ; but we 
are not acquainted with a Greek garment known asa 
chyton, nor have we ever heard of a personage who bore 
the name of Pontius Maximus. These are small matters, 
it is true ; but G.-L. is so severe on much smaller points, 
to which he devotes several pages of petty criticism, when 
he might have been more profitably engaged in removing 
the beam from his own eye, that we do not feel compelled 
to spare him. The “birth of the Renaissance” is far 
more tautological than the tautologies which he blames 
in others ; a “ Caucasian race,” including “ the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Saracens,” but excluding the Aryan 
Hindus, is unknown to ethnologists, and it can hardly be 
said that a calyx is a happy English designation for a 
drinking-cup. Gordon of Morant Bay celebrity was of 
a negro; and “on the /afis” is mot an elegant French 
expression. 

In sciences other than that of Taste, G.-L. gives us a 
few amusing samples of his proficiency. By way of 
Political Economy, for example, we are invited to believe 
that India is not a poor country, because “a native 
gentleman was suing in January last. . . for possession 
of an estate comprising 7000 villages!” Here the note 
of admiration is all the author’s own. It is delightful to 
reflect, by parity of reasoning, that Ireland is after all a 
wealthy country, since even Mayo, its poorest county, 
contains over a million and a quarter acres of land. 
Again, in discussing the excess of exports over imports 
in India, he asks, with all the triumphant emphasis of 
capitals and italics, “ Does not this mean that although 
we received raw material or produce to that value, she 
received the Cash?” So, too, by way of optics he informs 
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us that ground glass does not darken rooms, which belief, 
he says, “is a decided .misconception, for every particle 
attracts and reflects a ray of light, and therefore it 
irradiates rather than obscures.” The happy conception 
of a particle attracting a ray has never yet presented 
itself to our Helmholtzes and Tyndalls ; while the bold 
notion of ground glass getting more light out of rays than 
transparent glass cuts with striking originality straight 
through the effete scientific dogma of the conservation 
and constancy of energy. 

G.-L. is apparently desirous of establishing a Ministry 
of Taste, to be supported at the public expense, in order 
to tell us what we should admire. For this post we 
gather that he considers himself eminently fitted. But 
the public may well be excused if it distrusts his science 
and rejects his taste. 


CONVICT LIFE.* 


HEN once the idea of writing a book about 
painful personal experiences had proved to be 
successful, it became a matter of certainty that the public 
would, from time to time, have opportunities of making 
the acquaintance of the inner life of prisons, workhouses, 
hospitals, and barracks. We have had Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’ vivid description of the life led by a private in 
her Majesty’s service; we have had Mr. Greenwood’s 
“ Amateur Casual ;” we have read the adventures of an 
alleged lunatic ; we now have the experiences of a con- 
vict ; and within a year or two we are pretty sure to get 
** Life in the Hospital for Incurables, by One who was 
Discharged Cured.” It would, however, be unfair to 
compare either Mr. Forbes’s essays or Mr. Greenwood’s 
account of a Metropolitan Refuge with the work pub- 
lished bythe “Ticket-of-Leave Man.” The two first-named 
authors have since acquired a high literary reputation, of 
which the articles referred to were scarcely more than 
fair specimens, while, even if the writer of the book now 
before us devotes his newly-acquired liberty to studying 
the English classics industriously, it is yet more than 
doubtful whether his future works will enhance any 
notoriety he may gain by his present one. 
interest ‘‘ Convict Life” may possess is derived entirely 
from the subject treated, not from the manner of treating 
it. It is disjointed, full of repetition, ill-written, and 
hastily put together. It might have been absorbing, but 
it is only wearisome ; it might have been thrilling in its 
realistic details, but only succeeds in being nauseous, 
Yet the book is not without great value. For we may 
safely assert that not one in a thousand convicts will com_ 
bine the qualities necessary to give a true and faithfu] 
account of the interior of our prisons, for which a fair 
amount of intelligence, education, and industry are re- 
quired, not to speak of the minor difficulties which 
would naturally stand in the way of such a person 
if he wished to give the world the benefit of his 
sad experiences. Hence we are willing enough to for- 
give all the faults of this small volume, and to look only to 
the lessons taught us, and to the alterations in the manage- 
ment of prisons it suggests. Ofcourse, the standpoint of 
one who has been condemned (and, as he says himself, 
justly condemned) to penal servitude, is very different 
from that of the outside public; yet when the ticket-of- 
leave man’s conclusions are carefully considered, they 
will hardly be found different from those which would at 
once be formed by a judicial observer, providing only a 
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very small portion of what he tells us is true. And even 
if we read the book with a determination not to believe 
a word, and with the ingrained and, in this case, unjusti- 
fiable idea that a man who has been convicted of forgery 
must necessarily be a liar in every respect, we shall yet 
be forced to admit that his deductions from the premises 
which we do not believe are, by the very nature of 
things, as true as any deductions from indisputable facts 
can be. Take, for instance, his views on the classifica- 
tion of criminals. The horrible descriptions he gives of 
the conversation and habits of habitual criminals may 
be exaggerated and distorted, and the disgust with which 
he views them may not be justified; but it is clear as 
noonday that the man who has committed a first though 
serious offence under the influence of drink or some 
strong temptation, is not likely to be reformed by living 
for six or seven years in continual intercourse with 
those who have made crime their normal condition, and 
honesty an exception. Much as we might be inclined 
to doubt the word of the “ ticket-of-leave man,” we are 
unwillingly obliged to confess that the picture he draws 
of the population of Portland and Dartmoor is probably 
true in its main features. Next to the polluting effect of 
the habitual criminal on the first offender, which is as 
obvious as it is mischievous, and effectually prevents 
our prisons from being anything else than breeding- 
places for new offences, the author places the cor- 
ruptibility of the prison-warders and other lower 
officials. He is careful to say that there are numerous 
honourable exceptions, but the majority are, by his 
account, venal to the last degree; and, what is more, 
they gratify their spite and earn a reputation for vigilance 
by constantly detecting, or pretending to detect, the com- 
paratively innocent prisoners, who are confined for the 
first time, in all sorts of minor infractions of the prison 
rules. The old gaol-birds escape punishment, having 
“squared” the gaolers through their friends outside, while 
the less hardened offenders are constantly chastised, re- 
duced to bread-and-water diet, and otherwise tortured. 
Again, attention is called to the ease with which practised 
convicts impose on the chaplains and readers by their 
anxiety to take the Sacrament, and by their attention to 
the religious duties imposed on them. This evil has 
been commented on within the last few days in the 
public Press, and it is high time that a stop should be 
put to a practice as blasphemous as it is hypocritical. As 
to the corruptibility of the officials, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the author, far from over-stating his case, 
remains far within the truth. Everyone, except Inspec- 
tors of Prisons and the officials at the Home Office, 
knows that almost any convict can be supplied with almost 
any luxuries, if only his friends spend enough money. 
The usual method is for some friend of the warder or 
prison official to communicate with the convict’s friend. 
If the latter supplies, say, a sovereign in order to pro- 
cure for the felon a supply of tobacco or wine, a com- 
mission of about five shillings is first of all levied by the 
warder’s friend. The warder then takes another five, 
seven, or ten shillings, and the balance is at last 
expended in purchasing what the convict desires, such 
purchases being made at extravagant prices. This is not 
an isolated case, but is part of a regular system, and 
there are persons in London, not entire strangers to 
Scotland Yard, who carry on a regular intercourse with 
the friends and relations of men confined at Portsmouth, 
Portland, and elsewhere. Nor can the fact excite any sur- 
prise, when it is considered what numberless opportuni- 
ties gangs of convicts, nominally at work on fortifications 
or other constructions, have for communicating freely 
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with each other and with their warders, who are, as a 
rule, men of no education and no means. 

Not the least important defect to which the “ticket-of- 
leave man ” calls attention is the construction of prisons. 
Even when solitary confinement in cells is enforced, these 
cells are frequently separated from each other by nothing 
more than a thin sheet of corrugated iron, through which 
almost every sound is heard, so that the so-called soli- 
tariness is in fact only a mischievous sham. It is 
to be hoped that, if Mr. Cross has not himself the time 
to read this book, someone who possesses influence at 
the Home Office will do so. For unless the abuses 
to which attention is here called are remedied, it is 
clear that we shall have to provide from year to year 
for an increasing criminal population. And most of 
these abuses are so easy to remedy, that there can be 
no excuse for leaving matters as they are. ‘The classi- 
fication of criminals, the enforcement of real solitary 
confinement, and the dismissal of dishonest officials, 
offer no difficulty whatever. There are, however, other 
problems which appear to require deeper study and 
more care, such as the enforcement of real instead of 
pretended work, and the prevention of shamming 
illness to obtain admission to the infirmary. The 
suggestions contained in this book are well worth the 
consideration of the whole tax-paying public, and will, 
we trust, obtain the attention they deserve. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


7. tide of school books continues to flow in. Every 

educational want seems to be supplied even before it 
is felt. One series follows another ; and very often the only 
distinguishing mark of each is the name of the publisher. 
Of these books few, perhaps, are really bad. Nothing is more 
encouraging for the future of education than the improve- 
ment which has of late years been effected in school text- 
books. This result may be regarded as the first fruits of 
that discussion of educational methods, and of theories of 
teaching, which continues to occupy so much thought and 
attention. 

Elementary Lessons on Sound. By D. W. H. Stone. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—In consequence of the rapid develop- 
ment of science teaching in schools, the supply of science 
manuals goes on steadily increasing. Of those recently pub- 
lished we draw attention to the above little work on Sound, 
which gives, very concisely, the result of recent investiga- 
tions in this subject. Its best chapters are those which 
treat of the relation between Acoustics and Music. These 
include a great deal which has not hitherto been so fully 
considered in any elementary text-book. Many new experi- 
ments and illustrations have been introduced into the work, as 
well as a great deal of valuable matter drawn from original 
memoirs, from contributions to learned societies and from 
foreign books on the subject. The author is among those 
who are well known as having contributed largely to our 
knowledge of the science of Music, and his text-book bears 
the mark of the master’s hands. With all its merits, the 
book does not strike us as- being exactly what a “ school- 
class book” ought to be. Besides other imperfections, it con- 
tains a number of unexplained terms and formule, which 
would throw a formidable task on the teacher who might be 
disposed to useit. Most of the pictorial illustrations are old 
friends, and some of them, taken from larger works, are out 
of all proportion to the size of the present volume. Others, too, 
by frequent use, are a little indistinct. The book, however, 
contains so much which appears for the first time in a text- 
book that we gladly give it a place in our school library. 

An Introduction to the Study of Heat. By J}. Hamblin 
Smith. Sixth edition. (Rivington. )—This book differs in 
many respects from the preceding. It is written expressly 
for examinations, and has little or no scientific value. It con- 
sists of a series of brief notes expressing the mere results of 
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experimental investigations. It is copiously illustrated by 
numerical examples, the solution of which in many cases 
requires nothing more than a knowledge of arithmetic. 
The student who reads it through would obtain very little in- 
formation with respect to the experimental methods by which 
the phenomena of Heat had been investigated. So taught the 
educational value of the study is almost wholly lost. Let us 
take one instance. With regard to the law of cooling we 
meet with this bald statement. “ Newton laid down the fol- 
lowing law in reference to cooling by radiation :—The quan- 
tity of heat passing from a body, in equal intervals of time, is 
in proportion to the excess of its temperature above that of 
the surrounding medium.” Then follows a numerical ex- 
ample, and the student is at once introduced to the subject of 
Convection. This book illustrates very well the meaning of 
the word “cram,” and recalls to mind a method of teaching 
Physics which we had hoped was obsolete. There is, 
perhaps, no one who has compiled such excellent text-books 
on pure mathematics as Hamblin Smith. It is to be 
regretted that he should have been induced to write on 
subjects with the methods of teaching which he is evidently 
less familiar. 

Twenty Lessons in Inorganic Chemistry. By W. G. 
Valentine, F.C.S. (W. Collins.) — From among several 
text-books which have recently appeared on Elementary 
Chemistry there is none which we can recommend 
more confidently than this. It is written by a practical 
teacher who understands his subject and knows how to 
impart it. The experiments are described with considerable 
care, and the results deduced from the experiments are 
lucidly explained. The symbolic nomenclature is introduced 
freely into the text ; but in order that it may be intelligible 
to the beginner, the names corresponding to the symbols 
are always added underneath. Lesson VII., in which the 
theoretic parts of the subject are considered, is very well 
written, and explains everything which the pupil requires to 
know at this stage of his progress. The only point on which 
we here differ with the author is with respect to the adoption 
and use of the crzt# of Dr. Hofmann as the unit of volume. 
The book is well printed and clearly illustrated, and may 
be confidently recommended for school use. 

Organic Chemistry. By Hugh Clements. (Blackie.)— 
This little work contains a rather condensed account of the 
chemistry of some of the principal organic compounds, 
There is nothing in its contents or arrangement to recom- 
mend it instead of other books now in use. More than one- 
third of the book is taken up with exercises and examination 
questions. 

Science Teachings tn Living Nature. By William H. 
Watson, F.C.S. (E. Stanford.)—We are at loss to know the 
exact purpose for which this little work has been written. It 
is certainly not a school-book, because there is in it no 
systematic teaching of any one branch of science. Nor 
can it be called an advanced treatise, as it contains little or 
nothing that is new to an ordinary student. The preface might 
be the introduction to an Encylopedia of Science. But the 
title-page tells us that it is intended to be a “ Popular Intro- 
duction to the Study of Physiological Chemistry and 
Sanitary Science.” Popular science works are generally 
superficial, and this is no exception to the rule. But a super- 
ficial work is not necessarily popular ; and we doubt very 
much whether the exposition of the processes of Respiration 
and Nutrition without the use of a single diagram will secure 
for Mr. Watson’s work the popularity it claims. 

First Principles of Roman History. By T. S. Taylor, 
Undergraduate of London. (Relfe Brothers.)— After looking 
through this little book of 100 pages, we are not much wiser 
than we were with respect to what constitutes the first prin- 
ciples of Roman or of any other history. We had thought 
to discover some primary facts from a knowledge of which 
all events in Roman history would have been evolved. But 

we find the facts and nothing else. Of these, indeed, 
there is no lack. Turning to pages 49 and 50 we come 
across, “ The Second List, consisting of forty important 
names and events to be carefully committed to memory when 
thefirst list has been thoroughly mastered.” If this be Mr. 
Taylor's method of teaching history (and we see from the 
preface that the book has been compiled “ in the intervals of 
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a busy scholastic life”), it is, we may hope, a method not 
recognised by Graduates of his University. 

Specimens of Roman Literature. Edited by C. T. 
Cruttwell and Peake Banton. (C. Griffin and Co.)— 
The present volume has been written at the request of 
many eminent teachers with a view of illustrating “ The 
History of Roman Literature,” previously compiled by one 
of the same authors. The volume now under review gives 
completeness to the former work, and greatly increases its 
usefulness. It consists of two parts. The former gives, by 
means of the selected extracts, a very full account of the 
views of the Romans on Religion, Philosophy, and Science, 
Art and Letters ; and the latter contains descriptive passages 
illustrating the style of some of the best-known Roman 
writers. The carefully-arranged contents contain a brief 
résumé of the views embodied in each extract ; and the 
perusal of these enables the reader to form a connected 
idea of Roman thought on questions of Religion, Philosophy; 
and Art. As a text-book for classical schools this work will 
prove most serviceable, by affording abundant passages for free 
translation and illustrations of various styles of writing. To 
the professional examiner it will be found equally useful, and 
will often save him the trouble of hunting through several 
volumes for the choice of suitable extracts for his papers. 
This work will constitute a valuable addition to every school 
library. 

Pub. Vergilit Maronis A-neidos Libri Priores Sex. With 
copious Notes by L. Schmitz, LL.D., Classical Examiner in 
the University of London. (Collins..\—From Dr. Schmitz, 
the classical examiner in the University of London, we had 
some right to expect a more scholarly and accurate edition 
of the former half of Virgil’s AEneid than the meagre and un- 
satisfactory volume before us. In what sense its notes are 
* copious,” as they profess to be, we are at a loss to under- 
stand, for they are by no means as numerous as they ought 
to be in the case of an author who requires so much com- 
ment and explanation as Virgil, nor are they very full and 
complete in their explanation of any particular passage. At 
the very opening of the First A/neid (at v. 20—25), there is 
no explanation of “ Saturnia,” no explanation of the construc- 
tion “gue verteret,” noexplanation of the use of the simple 
verb (verto) for the compound everto, while all we are told 
of “‘ Parce” is that it means “The Fates.” Of “ volvere” 
we are erroneously told that it means “to determine an 
image taken from the rolling of waves,” where we prefer to 
take volvere for evolvere (according to the well-known Vir- 
gilian usage of the single for the compound verb), and to 
construe “such a series of events were the Fates evolving or 
working out.” Again, if we open at the Fifth AZneid, we 
find here no note on the significant term “ co/lucent,” none 
on “ 4 thera” (v. 11), and no attempt to explain “ zzhorruit 
unda tenebris,” which has been so sadly misconceived and 
misrepresented by a host of Virgilian commentators who 
have failed to see the simple beauty of the personification, 
“the wave shuddered at the gloom” (of the dark blue cloud 
which brooded over it—c@ruleus supra caput astitit), Again, 
we may remind Dr. Schmitz that “sacrata jura” is not 
“ sacred ties,” but “the hallowed rights” ; that “cernes” is 
not simply “see,” but “thou shalt clearly see”; that 
“ exacta referre” is not “to carry back accurate information,” 
but “to carry back (repeat) what Aas been done.” These, 
however, are only a few specimens of the inaccuracies and 
the inefficiency of the editor’s “copious notes.” The book 
has, we must admit, one redeeming feature, but one only, of 
admirable excellence. It contains one of the best critical 
notices in a short space we have yet seen of the life and 
works of Virgil. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis De Imperio Gnai Pompei Oratio 
Pro Lege Manilia, by A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of 
Latin in Owens College, Manchester. (Macmillan.)—Pro- 
fessor Wilkins’ edition of the celebrated “Oratio Pro Lege 
Manilia” is professedly an adaptation in English of the 
well-known and valuable German work of Karl Halm, 
which has passed through eight editions. The introduc- 
tion, which is full and comprehensive, deals historically with 
the events that led to this oration, and explains its allusions 
and its drift, as well as the career and character of Pompey 
and Mithridates. 
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a capital and careful summary of every chapter in this won- 
derful oration, and the notes are full, scholarly, and always 
to the point. We venture, however, to suggest that “ dis- 
pleasing ” is scarcely the full sense of “ invita,” which we 
prefer to interpret as “ odious.” 

Lectures on the History of England. By M. J. Guest. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The author of these lectures says 
in the preface: “The only apology I can offer is, that 
in writing these Lectures I had no most distant inten- 
tion of making a book.” We are not quite able to see 
how the absence of an intention to make a book is an 
excuse for writing it. Nor are we very willing to accept 
it. We know many other histories which tell the 
same story better and in less space, and we are unable, 
therefore, very strongly to recommend the one before 
us. The lectures devoted to the period prior to the Conquest 
are written in a manner likely to interest young people ; and 
in many other places the attempt to clothe with interest the 
dry facts of history has been successful. 


Among recent editions of the classical authors prepared 
for school use we may notice Sadlust's Fugurthino War, 
edited by Milnes and Clewer (Hirst Smyth and Son), 
which forms apparently a volume of a new Series called 
the University of London Matriculation Classics. This book 
has been prepared with a view to the requirements of can- 
didates for the London matriculation ; but it will, doubtless, 
prove useful beyond the circle of those for whom it is 
expressly written. It seems to contain the kind and amount 
of information which is required by boys or girls studying 
the Jugurthine War for the first time; and we think the 
examiner will find it hard to set any question on the gram- 
matical construction of the sentences, or on the historical 
references occurring in the book, which those who have care- 
fully studied the notes and appendices to this volume will be 
unable to answer. 

Scenes from Plautus. By W. P. C. James. (Newman 
and Co.)—This book is intended for the higher forms 
in public schools. Plautus is not very generally read 
in English schools; but the present selection of scenes 
from his plays may help to make schoolboys more familiar 
with the writings of the great comedian. The book is fur- 
nished with a few useful notes, and the argument of each 
scene is given in English. The selections have been care- 
fully made, and the work is excellently printed. 

We have before us three little books of Latin exer- 
cises adapted to pupils in different stages of progress. 
introductory Latin Exercises (Collins’s School Series), 
by Sykes, intended for beginners, and adapted to the 
Latin School Primer, and Dr. Schmitz’s Grammar. Zafin 
Prose Composition (Macmillan), Part II., by Belcher, 
intended for older students, and containing not only a 
careful selection of sentences chiefly from Latin authors, 
but also grammatical notes on the use of the subjunc- 
tive mood and participial expressions, which add much 
to the value of the exercises, a list of idioms, and some 
valuable notes on the derivation of words. It is a book to 
be recommended for school use. 

Passages for Translation into Latin Prose (Macmillan and 
Co.), by Potts, a selection of passages furnished with brief 
notes. Most of the pieces are new, and, what is very im- 
portant, they have been chosen because they are adapted 
for translation into Latin. 


From among a number of books we have received intended 
for use in primary schools, we draw attention to one on 
Needlework (Veedlework. Schedule III. Exemplified and 
illustrated by E. A, Curtis. Griffith and Farran). School in- 
spectors ought to be grateful to this lady for having given them 
the opportunity of making themselves ct least theoretically 
acquainted with the mysteries of “ counter-hemming,” “pleat- 
ing,” “ herring-boning a flannel petticoat,” “ darning,” and 
“cutting-out.” We really believe that any intelligent school 
inspector who carefully studied this little book, and who took 
the trouble to perform experiments with paper according to 
the directions given, might pass a successful examination 
before the juvenile pupils of a board school in the construc- 
tion of “ gored shifts,” “round pinafores,” and other neces- 
sary articles of clothing, about which, as has been pointed 
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self too often hopelessly ignorant. We trust that this book 
is not needed by any other class of readers, 

The School Cookery-Book (Macmillan), by C. E. Guthrie 
Wright, contains, besides practical suggestions on roast- 
ing, boiling, frying, &c., a sufficiently accurate account of 
the chief ingredients of food to give something like a scien- 
tific basis to culinary operations. The book gives useful 
references to other works on the subject, some really prac- 
tical hints on the things to be observed in choosing different 
kinds of food, and a carefully-worded explanation of the 
technical terms generally employed by those who practise 
this necessary art. What we miss is a list of varied and cheap 
dinners, suggestions for the use of what are too often re- 
garded as “waste products,” and a scientific dietary for schools 
and other institutions. These omissions might be supplied 
in a second edition, and would increase considerably the 
value of the book. 

As a reading-book for girls, Standard VI., we can recom- 
mend that of the Whitelands Series(7he Whitelands Series of 
Standard Reading Books for Girls. (E. Stanford), edited by J. 
P, Faunthorpe. In this book the lessons in reading serve the 
purpose of storing the mind with useful knowledge. The first 
part contains lessons on elementary science and domestic 
economy. The meanings of words are most carefully ex- 
plained ; and on every page there is evidence of the writer’s 
skill as a practical teacher in interesting his pupils in the 
subjects which they read. The book is a continuation of a 
series of similar works which ought to be found in every 
school for girls. 


A kind of literature connected with schools and colleges 
which threatens every year to become more extensive is that 
of “‘ Handbooks,” “ Education Manuals,” and “ Educational 
Year-Books.” These serve a useful purpose in showing the 
progress that is made from time to time in the increase in 
the number of schools, in the character of examinations, &c. 
By looking through such a book as “ Pascoe’s Schools for 
Girls” (Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women. By C. E. 
Pascoe. Hardwicke and Bogue), we are able to appreciate 
the rapid strides that have been made in women’s education 
during the last few years. The author has made a thorough 
survey of the ground occupied by women in the field of edu- 
cation. His book treats of kindergartens, of middle and 
secondary day-schools, of proprietary colleges, of the 
arrangements for university residence, and of the various 
public examinations to which girls are now admitted. The 
book contains lists of the principal schools, with extracts fro 
the reports of the examiners, details of the school fees, and 
facts relating to the salaries of teachers and other matters, 
To parents seeking information with respect to the education 
of their daughters, this book will prove invaluable ; and it 
will be found almost equally useful to professional teachers 
who are interested in the movements that occur within their 
own sphere of activity. 

Blackie's Education Manuad (Blackie and Son. 1879-80) is 
intended to be an annual publication, and promises to be 
useful. It is addressed to that large class of teachers and 
others (we might say ratepayers also) who are interested in 
primary education and Board schools. It contains the New 
Code, information with respect to inspectors, a list of train- 
ing colleges, and indeed all details connected with this im- 
portant department of education. It has evidently been 
compiled with great care, and will be found a most useful 
work of reference on the subject. Its value is increased by 
the excellent index attached to it. 

A work of a somewhat different character is one on Jnter. 
mediate Schools in Ireland (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), 
by M.C. Hime. This consists of a series of essays on edu- 
cational topics, which are followed by appendices (not the 
least useful part of the book) containing the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Act ; a list of intermediate schools ; the 
programme of examination for 1879, and other matters. Mr. 
Hime is well-known as an educational writer, and some of 
these essays contain many practical suggestions with respect 
to the teaching of boys. A complaint runs through many of 


them that Irish boys are too frequently sent to England for 
education ; and the reasons of this faithlessness to native 
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schools are carefully considered. Most of them, however, 
seem to have been removed by the New Education Act. An 
essay (Chapter X.) on the absurdity of supposing that a 
change of schools is a sure cure for a boy’s idleness is well 
deserving the attention of parents. The advantages of a 
system of inspection are clearly pointed out ; and in a chap- 
ter headed “ English versus Irish Schools,” Mr. Hime, who 
believes strongly in the efficacy of classical studies, never- 
theless hits the nail on the head when, as reason for the neg- 
lect of science-teaching in schools, he makes the following 
remarks :—“ They never, we repeat, cam obtain much know- 
ledge of these subjects in schools as long as the University 
lays so great stress—-wisely, we think, but this is not the 
question—upon a knowledge of Latin, Greek, and the mathe- 
matical sciences.” ‘The reform must come from our Uni- 
versities, and not begin in our schools.” (P. 182.) These 
essays will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are 
interested in the education of boys. They recommend them- 
selves by their style, and they are full of practical sug- 
gestions. 

To those who want to know something more of the laws relat- 
ing to Education in Germany than can be gathered from the 
writings of Arnold and others, we recommend the perusal of 
an English translation of 7he Educational Code of the Prus- 
sian Nation in its Present Form (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), 
which has been undertaken, at the request of Miss Goldsmid, 
to point out, as we gather from the preface, the difference 
between the German code and the “ legislation tried and 
found to be such a decided failure, after its nine years’ 
operation in England.” The code will be read with interest 
by those who may not be able to agree with Miss Goldsmid 
in this particular view. 

We have also received Zext-Book on the Steam Engine, 
by T. M. Goodeve (Longmans), a second edition of a valuable 
work of reference on the theory of heat, and its practical appli- 
cation to steam power. The Competitive Geography, by R 
Johnston (Longmans), fourth edition, recommended by the 
Commissioners of Intermediate Education in Ireland. A 
Handy Manual of German Literature. By M. F. Reid. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)—A book with a somewhat tauto- 
logical title (Handy Manua/), which gives a very succinct 
account of German literature, but too short to be recom- 
mended for school use. Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, by W. A- 
Wright (Oxford Clarendon Press), containing very ordinary 
notes, but distinguished by an unusually good preface. 
Demosthenes. The Oration of the Crown, &c., by Leary 
(Lockwood and Co.), with a short introduction, and notes 
that contain little else than translations of certain passages. 
Ai schylus, Perse. By Prichard. (Macmillan.)—A very 
carefully prepared edition of the play, in which occur 
frequent reference to different readings, a most interest- 
ing introductory chapter, and thoughtful notes to the 
several difficulties which occur in the text. Zasy Extracts 
for Translation at Sight from Latin Prose Authors. 
By A. S. West. (Hamilton and Co.)—A useful little book 
for junior classes. Chambers’s English Readers. Book V. 
Edited by J. M. D. Meiklejohn ; other volumes of which 
series have already been noticed in these columns. Blackie’s 
Comprehensive School Series of Readers, which have no dis- 
tinctive features to recommend them, and appear to supply 
no special want ; and Zhe Gencral Epistles of St. Peter and 
St. fude,a volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools, by 
E. H. Plumptre. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
sstitetalienese 

HE Sanitary Institute of Great Britain will hold its Con- 
gress at Croydon on Monday next and following days. 

On the first day there will be an opening address by Dr. B. 
W. Richardson ; on Wednesday Dr. Alfred Carpenter will 
deliver a lecture on “Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine ;” on Thursday the two great authorities, Captain 
Douglas Galton and Dr. Corfield, will address the meeting 
on “Sanitary Engineering and Hygiene ;” and on Friday 
there will be a paper by Mr. Symons on “ Meteorology and 
Zoology.” Papers will be read and discussions will take 
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place on the subject of the addresses daily from 2 to § p.m. 
The choice of Croydon is fully justified by the success of the 
sewage farms established in its vicinity. 


THE Howard Medal of the Statistical Society will be 
awarded to the best essay on “The Oriental Plague in its 
Social, Economical, Political, and International Relations : 
special reference being made to the labours of Howard on 
the subject.” The essays are to be sent in on or before 
June 30, 1880, and the Council have decided to grant the 
sum of £20 to the writer who may gain the prize. 


AT a meeting of the National Thrift Society, held at the 
London offices on Saturday last, the following resolutions 
were adopted :—(1.) “‘ That the coffee-palaces, cocoa-houses, 
&c., established in London and in various parts of the king- 
dom, be communicated with for the purpose of establishing 
Penny Saving Banks in connection therewith. (2.) That 
series of cheques of the value of 1d., 2d., 3d., 4d., 6d., and Is., 
be prepared, to be given instead of “beer money,” &c., by 
those willing to adopt the system; the cheques to be 
exchanged at the Society’s Penny Banks (and elsewhere 
according to arrangement), for deposit books, in which the 
amount of the cheque shall be duly entered. Accounts can 
thus be opened and maintained which it is believed will be 
productive of much good in the formation of thrifty habits, 
besides being greatly conducive to temperance and self- 
respect.” And various other resolutions to increase and 
extend the society’s useful work. 


THE article entitled “ What does Home Rule Mean?” by 
a Home Rule M.P., in the current number ofthe Vew Quar- 
terly Magazine, is said to be from the ‘pen of Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy. 


THE Antiguary is the title of a new monthly magazine 
which is to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock early in 
December. It is to be devoted to such subjects as Folk- 
Lore, Numismatics, Early Voyages, Bibliography, Genealogy, 
Heraldry, Parish Registers, Provincial Dialects, Church 
Restoration, Early Printing, the Transactions of Provincial 
Archzological Societies, Engravings and Paintings, Curiosa, 
&c., &c. The Antiguary is to be edited by Edward Wal- 
ford, editor of the “ County Families.” 


THE question of the disappearance of Heine’s Memoirs 
does not seem any nearer solution. A few days ago the poet's 
brother, Baron Gustav Heine, was staying at a watering- 
place in the vicinity of Berlin. To a circle of friends he 
declared that he heard of the question for the first time, that 
he had not read a newspaper for months, but could assure 
his hearers that he had not the Memoirs. This is, indeed, 
what the French would call Ze comble de la naiveté, for that 
Baron Heine has mo¢ got his brother's Memoirs with which 
was entrusted, is the very point of the accusation made 
against him. 


THE two leading candidates for the new Chair of Fine 
Arts in Edinburgh University are Mr. Homerton and 
Mr. W. B. Scott. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS, M.P., is said to be engaged on a 
new work of fiction. The character of it may be partially 
inferred from the report that it will resemble his “ Lutchmee 
and Dilloo” rather than his “ Devil’s Chain.” 


WE are glad to learn that Messrs. Strahan and Co. have 
not abandoned the scheme of a condensed Encyclopedia, 
which was first announced in these columns. | 


MEsSRS. MARCUS WARD AND Co. have in the press for 
early publication the following volumes of verse : “ Songs in 
Exile,” by Hereward E. Clarke; “ Gaslight and Stars,” by 
the Rev. F. Langbridge; “Waifs and Strays,” by Mrs. 
Alfred M. Miinster; and an édt/ion de luxe of “The 
Frithjof Saga, or Song of Frithjof,” translated from the 
Swedish, by the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley, M.A. They 
w.l! also shortly publish a story for young people by E. 


Lloyd, entitled “ The Langdales of Langdale End ;” a novel 
by the author of “ Mick Callighan, M.P.,” entitled “ Dowden- 
ham ;” and a tale of lad life in Norfolk, “ Julian Doughton,” 
by Greville J. Chester, B.A. 


A NUMBER of Hawaiian “half-breeds” are said to be 
coming over to this country to study Law and Medicine, and 
prepare for Literature. One contemplates a history of 
Polynesia. 





PROFESSOR BLACKIE has now found his way into the 
Queen’s country—Braemar and the vicinity—from Italy, 
and writes telling his experiences to the Scotsman, which, in 
spite of its advanced, or at least pronounced Liberal opi- 
nions, seems to have no objection that through the Professor 
the Scotch public should be informed that “in architecture, 
as in social organisation, pure democracy, and unfettered in- 
dividualisation, mean confusion.” 


GUSTAV FREITAG, following the plan indicated in “ Die 
Ahnen,” will continue his cycle of romances down to modern 
times ; he is at present engaged on a new volume, which will 
appear early next year. 


STUTTGART is very rapidly becoming a most enterprising 
place, especially in the publishing and literary way. One at 
least of the publishing firms, it may. be mentioned as an 
illustration of this, has “ gone in” for “reviewers,” who are 
competent to “ review favourably ” in English the books that 
it publishes ! 


THE literary news from Russia this week is as follows :— 
A second edition is announced of Fedotchenks’s “Travels 
in Turkestan.” The Censor has given permission for the 
publication of Rubinstein’s new opera, “ Koopets Kolashni- 
koff” (“Merchant Kolashnikoff”), subject to excisions. 
During July and August, 31 dramatic pieces were examined 
by the Censor, of which 17 were permitted to pass un- 
touched, and 14 with alterations. . A second edition is in the 
press of Krestovsky’s new novel, “Baritone.” The first 
issue, consisting of 1000 copies, was exhausted in a few 
days. A still greater success is announced of two small 
works for popular reading, brought out a short time ago, 
* Gulek” and “ Stories about Frantsil Ventsiani.” Of each 
of these 12,000 copies have been disposed of. The Academy 
of Science have at length completed their Kurdish Dic- 
tionary, begun eight years ago by Professor Jabé, and only 
now completed, after the latter’s death, by Professor Youlpi, 
of Germany. Several hundred copies have been despatched 
to Kars for distribution among the troops in the newly- 
annexed district. G. Jbanoff, whose valuable collection of 
works on Siberia was the only library saVed from the flames 
during the fire at Irkutsk, has made a present of 100 
volumes to the town. Peter Androvitch Karategin, an 
eminent playwright and actor, died a few days ago at St. 
Petersburg at the age of seventy-one. His most important 
works were “A Functionary with a Special Appointment,” 
“ Half-uniform,” “ The Wandering Jew in a New Guise,” 
&c. Latterly he has been engaged’ enriching the pages of 
the Rooski Starina with interesting recollections of Russian 
dramatists in the epoch of the autocrat Nicholas. Town- 
send’s “ Florida and Cuba” and Grove’s “ Frosty Caucasus ” 
have been translated at Moscow into Russian. 


THE Voltaire has commenced the publication of M. Zola’s 
new novel in its feui//eton, and its circulation has suddenly 
increased from ten thousand to fifty. Considerable expenses, 
amounting to nearly £4000, have, however, been incurred 
in advertising and puffing the book. It need hardly be 
observed that M. Zola’s talent, though no doubt consider- 
able, hardly justifies the sensation created by “ Nana.” This 
is owing to the extreme realism, not to say coarseness, of the 
language, which is exactly that of the lowest classes, without 
any reticence or blanks whatever. 


Tue first number of a new daily French paper appeared 
on the 15th October. Le Peuple Francaisis its name ; its 
politics are Moderate Republican, and its cost is one sou. 
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Iris understood that M. Clémenceau’s new journal is to 
be called the Grund Parisien, and will be started early in 


“November. 


Lovers of parody will find in the feuilleton of the 
Deutscha Montags Zeitung a series of “Poems and Novels by 
eminent Hands,” in which the styles of the leading German 
writers of the day are very happily burlesqued. 


A CONSIGNMENT of books, numbering nearly a thousand 
volumes, was despatched last week from Kharkoff to Bul- 
garia, to be added to the national collection at Tirnova. The 
volumes were collected by Professor Platonoff, of the Khar- 
koff University, who, some months ago, issued a circular 
inviting his countrymen to forward him books in all lan- 
guages, but particularly in Russian, for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the formation of a library in Bulgaria. A feature in 
the gift is that nearly all the volumes contain the autograph 
of the donor, the Professor having begged the senders of 
the books to write inside on the title-page, “A present to 
Bulgaria, from So-and-So, of Russia.” As many of the lead- 
ing literary men in Russia are responding to the invitation, 
the collection is likely to become a very valuable one in re- 
gard to autographs. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—The jour- 
nalist arrested at Koursk last week is a political offender 
from Geneva, who has contributed under the name of G. 
Nezoblin to the Moscow Vedomosti, under the name of 
Diakoff to the Movoe Vremya, and under the name of Alex- 
androff to the St. Petersburg Vedomosti and Rooski Vesintk. 
In each of those journals his writings have attracted atten- 
tion and popularity, and his detention on that account excites 
great interest in Russia. The Russian Government has sup- 
pressed the Censorate at Kazan. All newspapers belonging 
to the town have to be sent to Moscow to be revised by the 
Censor there before they can be published. Thus a news- 
paper printed on the 1st of the month at Kazan can hardly, 
even with the utmost energy expended in conveying it to and 
from Moscow, be published before the 15th, and is more 
likely to be delayed to the 20th. Asnews three weeks old is 
not of much value even in sluggish Russia, the local press at 
Kazan is regarded as doomed to extinction. A similar 
measure on the part of the Government a few weeks ago in 
regard to the Censorate at Novotcherkash has led to great 
discontent in the Don district, and a petition has been pre- 
sented to the Emperor by the inhabitants begging that it may 
be re-established. The only papers published now in the 
region of the Don are the Donskoi Vedomosti and the 
Donskoi Gazette, both of which are Government organs, 
and print nothing but official announcements and decrees. 
The Rooski Pravda has been suppressed for five months. 
“Madame Barbara Rudnevoi, widow of a Secretary of State, 
has brought an action for libel against M. Fedoroff, the 
editor of the Movoe Vremya, and M. Kudiakoft, the editor of 
the St. Petersburg Gazette, for certain allegations contained 
in a series of feuilletons entitled “Doctor Self-Praise Self- 
Love.” The writer of the articles—Staff-Captain Polikarnoff, 
retired from the artillery—is also among the defendants in 
the trial. 


LAVCOCK, the second sculler in Australia—if, indeed, he 
be actually inferior to Trickett—is said to be a bit of a poet, 
and at intervals publishes verses in the columns of the small 
journals in his colony. 


THE Royalty Theatre, the “ commemoration-stone” of 
which was laid at Glasgow last Saturday, will, we under- 
stand, be the finest theatre that Scotland has yet had. 


Mr. AND Mrs. GERMAN REED’s ENTERTAINMENT.— 
On’Monday evening next, October 20, Mr. Corney Grain 
will give for the first time his new musical sketch, entitled 
“A Quiet Visit” ; and on, Wednesday, October 22, a new 
first part will be produced, entitled “The Pirate’s Home,” 
written by Gilbert A’Beckett, music by Vivian Bligh. 


A TRANSLATION of Dr. Falk’s “ Nach Canossa gehen wir 
nicht,” will appear in a month or two after its publication in 
Germany. 
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A NEw Sir Pertinax Macsycophant is to make his appear- 
ance on the metropolitan boards presently. This is an 
Aberdonian, Mr. J. R. Gibson, who will appear in Mr. 
Phelps’s great character at the Olympic Theatre. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Adams, W. H. Davenport. Great English Churchmen. Soci Promoting 
x pg wee egg we . . on 
mateur Poacher, The — e Author of “The Gamekeeper ” 

Smith, Elder, and Ge. oe 

L’Art. Revue hebdomadaire illustrée. A. Ballue, Editeur. 

Ashby, J. T.—Choice Poems and Lyrics. Relfe Brothers. 

Bardsley, Charles W.—Romance of the London Directory. Hand and Heart 
Publishing Offices. 

Douglas, Robert K.—Confucianism and Taonism. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

De Chaumont, F. B, M.D.—The Habitation in Relation to Health. Society 
for Promoting Chrisiian Knowlejge. 4 

Dobson.—A Handbook of English Literature. Crosby, Lockwood, and Co, 

Early Chronicles of Europe.—England : by James Gairdner. France: by Gus- 
tave Masson. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

seater H. E. Sutheriand.—The Russians at Home and the Russians Abroad. 

urray. 

Edinburgh Review. October. Longmans and Co. 

Fathers tor Engiish Readers, The : St. Ambrose : By R. Thornton, D D. The 
Venerable Bede: By the Rev. G. T. Browne, M.A. St. Basil the Great - 
By Richard Travers Smith, B.D. Gregory the Great : By Rev. J. Bar- 
naby. B.D, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Graves, C. F., M.A.—Thucydides : Capture of Sphactoria. Elementary Classics, 


Macmillan. 
ni John, Author of.—‘‘ Young Mrs. Jardine.” 3 vols, Hurst and 
ackett. 
Hasell, E. J.—Calderon. Foreign Classics for English Readers. W. Blackwood 


and Sons. 

Houghton, W., M A., P.L.S.—Gleanings from the Natural History of the 
_Ancients. Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Huntingford, Edward, Rev., D.C.L.—The Divine Forecast of the Corruption 
of Christianity. Bickers and Son. 

Hooper, Mary.—Ways and Tricks of Animals. Griffith and Farran. 

Hope, Mark.—Dark and Light Stories. Chapman and Hall, 

History of Pantheism. Vol. II. Deacon and Co. 

Journal of Statistical Society. September. 1879. 

Kynaston.—Greek Iambics. Macmillan. 

Lloyd, Julius, M.A.—Sketches of Church History in France. Society for Pro- 
moting Chri-tian Knowledge. 

Merry.—Aristophanes : Lhe Clouds. Clarendon Press Series. 

New Quarterly Magazine. October. 1879 C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Ormsby, John.—Tne Poem of the Cid Translated. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Quarterly Review. October. Murray. 

Kosctti Christina G.—Seek and Find. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 

Simmons, Alfred.—Old England and New Zealand. Edward Stanford. 

Sister. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Taylor, T. S.— First Principles of Modern History, 1815-1879, from the English 
Point of View. Relfe Brothers. 

The Village Life —Maclehose, 

Woodhouse, F. C., M.4.—The Military and Religious Orders of the Middle 
Ages. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


W. TARN & CO, 


Cheapest House in London 
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GOOD BRUSSELS, {°™™2""*} is. 1 134d. 
BEST BRUSSELS, {p.%¢v2" 44} 2s. 6%d. 


GOOD TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 16%d. 





BEST DO., several Patterns, at is. | | %d. 





LINOLEUMS, from Is. f id. per Yard. 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK OF 
FLOOR CLOTHS, 


Best quality and well seasoned, at 2s. 6d. per square yard. 
Cut to any size. Borders to match. 





NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E. 
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JAMES NISBET and COS 
PUBLICATIONS: © 


BY THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


16mo. rs. cloth, 


KEPT for the MASTER’S USE. By 


the late Frances Riptey HAVERGAL. 
Royal 32mo. 9d., cloth, 


MORNING STARS; or, Names. of 


Christ for His Little Ones. 
Royal 32mo., rs, 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 


THE MINISTRY of SONC. 


Crown 8vo. ss., cloth ; also cheap = royal 32mo., gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 
ot 


UNDER THE SURFACE; and Other 





Just published, crown 8vo. 5s., with illustrations, cloth, 


STORIES of the CATHEDRAL CITIES 


of ENGLAND. By Emma Marsnatt, Author of “ Matthew Frost,” 
** Stellafont Abbey,” &c., &c. 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


TIMES BEFORE the REFORMATION, 


with an Account of Fra Giralomo Savonarola, the Friar of Florence. By 
the Rev. Witi1am Dinwippik, LL.B. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with illvstrations, ss , cloth, 


POST-HASTE, A Tale of Her Maijesty’s 


Mails. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “ Fighting the Flames,” ‘' Lhe 
Iron Horse,” &c., &c. 


Just published, small crown 8vo., 2s., cloth, 


A CHILD. For a Mother. By Mrs. 


UMPHELBY. 
Just publis hed, crown 8vo. 33, 6d., cloth, 


THE WHITE FIELDS OF FRANCE: 


An Account of Mr. M’All’s Mission to the Working Men of Paris. By the 
a ene Bonar, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” 
c., &c. 
Just published, post 16mo. 1s. 6d., cloth, 


COUNSEL and MIGHT; Prayers and 


Medit ations. Adapted from Sermons by the Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple. Compiled by R. N,C. 


Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 61., cloth, 


TWELVE MONTHS in MADACASCAR. 


By the late Rev. J. Muttens, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society. With illustrations. 


Just published, crown 32mo. cloth, rs., cloth gilt and gilt edges, rs. 64, 


A RED-LINE EDITION of BOGATSKY’S 


GOLDEN TREASURY. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


BIBLE CHILDREN. Studies for the 


Young. Bythe Rev. Jamas Watts, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Bible Echoes.”’ 
London: JAMES NISBET and Co., 21 Berners Street. 


Just Published, post 8vo, 6s, 
WITH TWO MAPS, 


LANDS OF PLETE ¥. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


FOR 
HEALTH, SPORT, AND PROFIT. 
A BOOK FOR ALL TRAVELLERS AND SETTLERS. 


BY 
E. HEPPLE HALL, FSS. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.” 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, s5s., 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. By 


the Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern 
County.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALC THE LIBRARIES. 


SISTER. Two Vols. 
CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. 


A Story of Two Generations. By Attan Muir. Three Vols. 


London ; SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, rs, Waterloo Place. 


NEW BOOKS. 


rT} . 

THE “A. D. C.”; being Personal 
Reminiscences of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. 
By F. C. Burnanp, B.A,, Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. (Vert week. 


OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. By Esme 


Scotr-Stevenson. With a Map and Illustrations. demy 8vo. 
~ [Next week. 


DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLO- 


PAEDISTS. Large crown 8vo. Forming new volume of the New and 
Uniform Edition of John Morley’s Works. (Next week. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


COUSIN HENRY. By Anthony Trollope. 


Crown 8vo., 2 vols. 


THE PARSON oO DUMFORD. By 


GeorGE MANvVILLe Fenn. 3 
**This is a capital novel, and the hero is by far the pleasantest and least 


‘ bumptious’ of muscular clerics whom it has been our lot to encounter in print.” 
—Standard. 


*** The Parson o’ Dumford’ is well worth reading.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


‘It is a striking story, told with much power, and the interest is throughout 
well sustained.”-- John i uid. 


“* Since Mrs. Gaskell produced her inimitable ‘tales of manufacturing life in 
the northern and north-midiland districts, there has never appeared any work of 
fiction in which the author has more thoroughly appreciated and depicted the 

le in those parts than Mr. Gaenae Manville Fenn in his latest novel, ‘ The 
Sarcan o’ Dumford.’....The best thing that can be said in conclusion is to 
advise everybody to read ‘ The Parson o’ Dum/ord’ for himself or herself Mr. 
Fenn has written good novels before, but this one surpasses previous efforts.”"— 
Morning Post. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


MESSRS. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN'S 
NEW LIST. 


CRIMM (JACOB). Teutonic Mythology, 
.- Ss. 


translated from the fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by 
STALLYBRASS; in 3-vols. Vol L. , 8vo, cloth exwa,1ss. 





(Next week. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 


By J. SEBOTH, and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc, Lecturer 
on Botany to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 100 highly finished coloured plates. 


Super royal 16mo, extra half persian gilt, gilt top. 5s, (Ready. 
BACATELLE. Sporting Sketches a 
Home and Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


“‘ A cheerful, capital little book.... mever prolix or wearisome.”—Court 
Circular, 

‘‘ When telling us strange anecdotes of his friends,. sketching manners, and 
customs, and personal adventures with a keen eye for pecu iarities and a 
pleasant vivacity. ‘ Bagatelle’ isas chatty and agreeable comp tnion as could be 


found....in parts, he is simply irresistibly comic.”— The Country, October 4th. 





CAESAR. KAMPEN’S Fifteen Maps 


(coloured) illustrating C AZSAR'S GAELIC WAR, with descriptive text. 
By J. S. STALLYBRASS. royal, 4to, cloth, extray. 6s. (Ready. 


ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, 


comprising a dramatised version (under sanctio») of Lewis-Carro'l’s ALIcE 
IN WONDERLAND, and THrouGH THE LooKinG-GLass, Srnowpror, Tue 
Bear-Paince, and THe Princess WHO Never Laucuep; by KATE 
FRILIGRATH-KROEKER. Illustrated by eight plates and four picture 
initials. By Mary SIBREE. Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, gilt or. 4s. s. 
ext week. 





MUELLER’S Life of Field Marshal Count 
Molike. Edited by Capt. Hozier. Portrait, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
** Of absorbing interest to all.”"—ZAxaminer. 





Full Lists of New Books issued and in preparation for 
the coming season will be sent on application. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN: and ALLEN, Pablishers, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
and RUSSIA in 1827. By the Marcnionzss oF WESTMINSTER. 1 vol, 
“on wicks and lively record. So tly are the letters written which 
Lady Westminster sent home, so full are they of the enthusiasm and good 
humour which enabled her to appreciate the sunny, and endure the cloudy, side 
of her wanderings, that her is most agreeable ; and it has this merit, 
that it brings clearly before = a a the — ee ormer — 
when Sanane ee. 3 eenveliers rank enabled her to sake" — 
Athenaeum. 
HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. Betuam-Epwarps. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


**Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 


RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of ** RecoMMENDED TO Mercy,” &c. 
** This story has merit, andis decidedly interesting.” —Pos7. 


GODWYN'S ORDEAL. By Mrs, J. K. SPENDER, 


author of *‘ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Novel readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book. The 
heroine herself is a charming creation.”’—A thenaum. 


FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs, ALEXANDER 


Fraser, author of “ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. f 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. _ By the Ear or 


Desart, author of ‘‘ Kelverdale.” Seconp EpiTIon. 3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ ANNE Dysart,” &c. 


3 vols. [Oct. 24. 


Just Published, price 6d., 


“OUR NATIONAL IMPROVIDENCE : 
ITS SINFULNESS, PREVALENCE, and MORAL HARM.” 


A SERMON Preached in WESTMINSTER ABBEY on SUNDAY, 
September 28th, 1879, by the 


Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., 
Rector of North Waltham, Hants. 


WITH NOTES AND AN APPENDIX. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, ss, Charing Cross, S.W. 





NOW READY, 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


for OCTOBER, price as. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 


I, India’s Needs and England’s| VI. George Henry Lewes. 
Duty. VII. Realism in Dramatic Art. 
II, Our Public Schools. IV. Rugby. | VIII. What does Home-Rule really 
Ill. The Maid of Song. A Poem. By Mean? By a Home-Rule 
Thomas Gordon Hake. M.P. 
IV. Workhouse Visiting and Manage-| IX. Hardy’s Novels. 
ment. X. Can Army Short Service be 
V. The Storyofa Lie, By R. Louis Made to Work ? 
Stevenson, author of *‘ Travels| XI. Selected Books. 
with a Donkey,” &c. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 





Just Published, Price 4s, 


FRAGMENTS FROM REIMARUS. 


Consisting of BRIEF CRITICAL REMARKS on the OBJECT of JESUS 
and HIS DISCIPLES as seenin the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the German of G. E. Lessinc. 

Edited by the Rev. Cuarues Voyssy. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 15, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and 20, 
South Street, Edinburgh. 
To be had of the Epitor, Camden House, Dulwich, E.C. 





Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, as. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 








To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 


all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their 
Specific Treatment. 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hvroruosrnitrs AnD INHALANTS. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


an qual ee 1808. 
ependent Weekly Review of Politi Literature. 
Science, and Art, T . 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Per Inch, Single Column eve ves o. £o ie 

” Across Page ... _ eee sep re < 
Back Page, or Page Facing Matter ... at %70 
Inside Pages, each eee aon oes ass 9 0 


Per Column, or Halfpage ese ove we £8 
Public Companies, per Page... ioe on. , 10. © 
” 9 per Column, or Half-page... 5 @ 


Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 136, Strand. 


THE EXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


CONTENTS OF 3741, OCTOBER 11, 1879. 
Political and Social Notes. 

Vestigia Retrorum. Russia’s Foreign Policy. 
Correspondence Between Liberal Leaders. The Retreat from Mandalay. 
The Caucus Again. The Revival of Trade. 

Some Schoolmasters at Home. Holiday Resorts. 

The Examiner of Plays. Music. Promenade Concerts. 
Charles Robert Darwin, M.A., LL.D, F.R.S. 

Canon Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul. Gladstone’s Gleanings. 
Paris Herself again. German Psycholog -. 

The Parson o’ Dumford. The Order of Dendrophiilists. Art. 
Current Literature. 


eocooo0oocso 











Stray Leaves. 





THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 


EVERY EVENING (excepting Wednesdays), at 815. THE IRON 
CHEST: Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. Henry Irving. At 7.30, DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. At1030, THE BOARDING SCHOOL. Messrs. J. H. Barnes, 
Norman Forbes, J. Carter, T. Mead. S. Johnson, F. Tyars, Pinero, Andrews, 
F. Cooper, Elwood, Ganthony, Branscombe, Tapping, C. Cooper, Ferrand, 
Calvert, Harwood ; Misses Florence Terry, Pauncefort, Myra Holme, Alma 
Murray, Harwood, &c. 
ane a WEDNESDAY, HAMLET: Hamlet, Mr. Irving ; Ophelia, Miss 

en Terry: 

MORNING PERFORMANCES of THE IRON CHEST, SATURDAY, 
October 18th and 2sth. at 2.30. 

Box-office open 10 till 5, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 

* No fees of any kind. 


NEW SADLER'’S WELLS. 
1s EVENING, ROB ROY at 7.30.—Messrs. 


Walter Bentley, E. Coote, Edmund Lyons, F. W. Wyndham, A. 
Redwood, R. Lyons, J. Archer, Fosbrocke, E. Smart. N. Maidenhall, B. 
Montagu St. John, O borne, &c. Gilroy’s Troupe of Highland dancers and 
oe Scenery by Messrs. O’Convor, Gordon and Harford, J. Brunten, T. W- 

all, &c. A fulland efficient orchestra and chorus, under the direction of W. 
C. Levy, by permission of Messrs. A. & S. Gatti. Correct costumes and 
appointments. At close of performance the National Anthem by the entire 
company. To meet the general wish there will be no restrictions as to evening 
dress, and the performance, asa rule, will conclude about rr. Doors open at 
7. Prices :—Stalls 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls,4s; Family Circle, 2s. 6d.; Pit 
Stalls, 2s. ; Pit, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 


ISS BATEMAN as HELEN MACGREGOR, 


first time, and for 14 nights only, in consequence of engagements at 
Manchester, Birmingham, Dublin, Belfast, &c.. Commencing Oct 27. 


ANNY KEMBLE, in her “ Records of a Girlhood,” 


says :—We all went to see ‘‘ Rob Roy.” The Scotch airs set me crying 
with all the recol‘ections they awakened. In spite, moreover, of my knowing 
every plank and pul'ey and scere shifter and carpenter behind those scenes, there 
was I crying at this Scotch melo-drama, feeling my heart puff out my chest for 
** Rob Roy,’ though Mr. Ward is, alas, my acquaintance, and I know when he 
leaves the stage he goes and laughs and takes snuff inthe greenroom. How lI 
did cry at the Coronach and Helen MacGregor, though I know Mrs. Lovell is 
thinking ofthe baby, and the chorus singers of their suppers. How I did long 
to see Loch Lomond and its broad. deep, calm waters once more. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—An Electric Light from 


| the roof of the Theatre will illuminate St. John Street Road every 
evening at 7, for the convenience of visitors, to indicate the carriage entrance to 
New Sadler’s Wells. 


Sousiedhiniapsnereialancsadsdaptannnastuledcitiveioasenaneemneetinndmmimmnninicemabemaememsanien sonic ae 
MV R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAIN- 
MENT IS NOW OPEN forthe Autumn Season at ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham Place, with £1co REWARD. Mr. Corney Grain’s musical 
sketch, OUR CALICO BALL, ard BACK FROM INDIA.— Prices of admis- 
sion, 15., 2s.; stalls, 3s. and ss. Stalls may now be secured at the booking-office, 
St. George’s Hal), and at all the principal Libraries. A new first part, and a 
new musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, are in active preparation, and will be 
produced shortly, 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. _ 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Miss Saran THOKNE. 


TENTH AND LASL WEEK OF “FLYING SCUD.” 
Noticr.—BENEFIT of GEORGE THORNE, FRIDAY, Oct. 24th, 
FLYING SCUD, terminating with Race. SARAH! the fair Maiden of the 
Rhine, by Robert James Blyth, supported by gentlemen amateurs : 
CAMERA OBSULUKA by George Walter Browne, in which the pcpular 
Comedian Fred Grove will appear, also George Thorne and Nelle Hashesiey. 
In active preparation, EAST LYNNE. Lady Isabel Carlisle ; Miss Sarab 


Thorne. 
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Mr. Alfred G. Vance and Concert Party. 


ONTINUED success of the GRAND DOME, 
BRIGHTON, mes. Hundreds unable to obtain admission at 


Sheerness, Southend, r, and Fol 
Artistes, Miss EUNICE IRVING (Comedienne)) ANDRASSY 
Crystal Palace), EDGAR 


RUDOLPH (Siffleur and Mimic, from the 
AUSTIN, AUGUSTUS BOWMAN, and 


ALFRED G. VANCE. 
All letters to Fulwood House, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. 


SEASON 1879. 





HE Board of Management have the pleasure of 
_ announcing that they have secured the valuable services of the 
Unrivalled SOLO PIANIST and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 


As Musical Director for the Season, and his CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 
of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS, who will perform at 


TWO CONCERTS DAILY, 


from Four to Six and from Eight to Ten p.m. ‘The Concerts will be held in 
the FLORAL HALL. 


A Special Performance of CLASSICAL MUSIC every Tugespay EvEninc, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


The Board of ne reserve to themselves the right of naming certain 
days, shculd they see fit to do so, when Tickets will not be available. 





OOKS.—Upwards of 100,000 Volumes in various 

departments of Literature constantly on SALE, at SANDELL and 
SMITH’S Cheap Book Warehouses, 136, City Road, London, E.C. Esta- 
blished half acentury. Catalogues gratis. 


Books bought in any quantity, and the utmost value given in cash, thus 
avoiding the expense and uncertainty of auctions. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 





Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curious Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misce_Langous Books. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 


Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
Lin we ee » Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
ndon, 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and keautiful. Iren Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE. Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorpv Srreet, W. Mansion Hovse Buiipincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


oF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDPING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST, 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between Dawiisu 


and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensi 
Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemica), and fo edhary hater wate 
Medical Supervision,—For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
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INSURANCES, etc. 


PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803). ; 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.- Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 








The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill & Charing Cross, London 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


The report and accounts for the year 1878 showed the net yearly 





income woe aoe eee * 1,508,070 
The capital (paid up) ove eee eee eee eee eee ase eee 245,640 
The general : eserve and fire re-insurance fund ... ies I, 300,000 
The life department funds were increased during 1878 b 186,745 


And ncw amountto .. ove : éne eco see 3902, 79K 


The report further showed that the New I ife Participating Class had been 
very successful, enabling the Company to declare the high reversionary bonus 
of 358. per cent. per annum on the policies effected in that class during the 
quinqvennium. : 

All descriptions of Fire Assurances effected on favourable terms. 

Prospectuses and forms of proposal on application at any of the Offices, or to 
the Agents of the Company. 


Hear eee BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons eaeny introduced, and 
Irterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
me. Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
he Bank undertakes the custody cf Securities of Customers, and the 

Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from xo till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 

and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS for 

CHECKING FARES by OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, FERRY-BOATS, and 

such like, are willing to dispose of the French and other Foreign Patents for 
same. —Apply by letter to D. V. D., office of this Paper. 


M EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 3¢9, Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, a and 
8.30. ‘*Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory Globe, 
14 stamps. ‘a 


LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 


APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE ARTS, 
AT KING’S COLLEGE. 








. l ‘WO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.L., one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings from g to 10 

and the other on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 to 9. The public are ruitted 
on paying the College fees, viz. £3 3s. for the Morning Lectures, and £1 115, 6d. 
for the Evening. The Lectures begin Wednesday 8th of October, and termivate 
at Easter. They are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his 
private collection. , 

Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 
Residence, 149, Strand, W.C. ‘Terms, 7s. for Lesson cf one hour. 


“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 


Worthy of every Lady's consideration. 


HE PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 
EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE, 
Any length required will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Statioa 
in the British Isles. 
Patterns free on application to the Secretary, J. Forbes. 


Price from 2s. 11d. to 10s, 6d. ard, 
Tarts hee anh nga oe canes gee. and are to be had at manufac- 


ted direct from 
turer’s charges from the LYON’S SILK AGENCY COMPANY, 76, Alders- 
gate-street, » E.C. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


FE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
ASOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


ODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious aud Cheapest Sauce in the World. 
Warranted pure and free from avy injurious ingredients. 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. 


° Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
Agrees with the most delicate person. 
Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
A great addition to Cheese. 
very dish ciples hy its additi 
very dish is im its a on. 
Suitable to the Lenoied'e Cup ot Broth. 
Should be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of chea s and enterprise. - 
A household wo Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapt Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLt, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALU’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest di-hes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. f . 

The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I hve not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 

celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
Beoend this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedirely vish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish ” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so god, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this. —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘‘ Grace Darling,” ‘‘ Harriet Stanton,” ‘‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,’”’ &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 








OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Mavufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without buiter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

—'s by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 25., 
5% tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion. nervousness, gout, 

matic. &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general denility and loss of appetite. The hect restorative for the 
weak, ycung, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi', where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial ronic is required, far superior to shérry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold x Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 144d., 2s.. and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 
repared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
“PP ESTIMONTAL from Miss EmMILy FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, | am only too glad to 
testify to its «fficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
ter than cure.— Vours truly, Emttvy Farruru te. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


¢ 2s ALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Jam Tarts, 


fOODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


f~OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Dehcious to everything. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 

A for making delicious custards without eges, in less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purposes intended. Wil! give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are imolicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to house! eepers generally 
as a useful agent in the epweten of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and rs. each, by Grocers. Chemists, Italian Wa:ehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


” eee FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
niet Medal, now given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent eof the Daily 


FrRY’S COC QA: EB. ZT RAC TFT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


pare CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED: COCOA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable article.”’"—Standard. 


‘*No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been conatheaneed.”--Eiaendee Post. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. I . 
‘* Jan. 27, 1877. 
skill and 


““ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render m:' 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtain 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect wat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G HUICGHINS, 

** By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“ G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 





NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & €0’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 


All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty, 


The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF’S ESTABLISH MENT. 

Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 


The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


EAU FIGARO. 


The last scientific discovery for Restoring 
Faded and Grey Hair to its original colour. 


CLEANSING, HARMLESS, COLOURLESS. 


To prove that this is dona fide, if a sample of hair be sent before purchase of 
the preparation, stating eriginal colour, the same will be returaed completely 


restored, 
Prices, 5s. and 6s. per bottle. 








Full particulars will be sent on application to the 


FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 
56, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


ORE CURES OF THROAT AND CHEST 


DISORDERS (this week) by Dr. Locock's Putmonic WareERrs. 
Read the following from Mr. E. Mtocriev, Dispensing Chemist, x 
Wellington Road, Toxteth Park. Liverpool. “‘ Asa preventive to Throat and 
Chest Affections, and all Bronchial Disorders, they are inva'u ble,” 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers give ivstant relief and a rapid cure to Asthma, 
Consumption, Coughs, Bronchitis, and all disorders of the Breath, Throat, and 
Lungs. They taste pleasantly. Price 1s. thd. as. od., 4s. ¢d., & 11s. per box. 


NM IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
na Gi fe ree. try it. ee and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 
oth, as when new. ‘ost free, 15 or t — Brien and Co. 
Tabomacl Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. oT 
_ Public Opinion says as a useful and valuable household) requisite i 
likely to be largely employed.” = ie 2 
‘Coleraine, Ireland.-Gentlemen —Please to d another bottle of 
“ Miraciline” for which I enclose the ae I think itis an admirable appli- 
cation. shall it to others. —Yours, truly, Roserr Given.” 
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HENRY A. 1VORY & 60. 


CITY WAREROOM, 
23, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEF- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Indigestion and _ Liver 


Complaints —The digestion cannot be long or striously disordered 
without the derangement being percep'ible on the countenance. These Pills 
event both unpleasant consequences ; they improve the appetite, and with the 
increa-e of desire of food they augment the powers of digestion and assimilation 
in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills deals most satisfactorily with deranged or 
diseased conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting nourishment for 
our bodies from our various diets— as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over all of 
which they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting at an early stage 
of this malady to these purifying and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily 
restored to health and strength, and his sallowness gradually vanishes. 











83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
On mc st favourable terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6— One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/€ 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them m a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations has not any unpleasant smell. 

KINGSTON LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
18. 





Note THe AppREss— 


W. BR. W. WRIGHT, ST, GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux, 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEU MATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHFUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 38. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NtEWINGTON, HULL 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 


RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his . 


ordinary diet or labour, 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove ing pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, BR, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 
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Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Pane 2nd, Harmonium ‘on one 
Orchestral lron Frame Piano.— [rer ene can bieaken 
Orchestral Iron Frame Prano.— {A¢pixably adapted for Church or 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Peyec,2n4 most simple in me- 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Sxeplics the great want of this 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20. 


AARGoo R 


& 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ve es ee ee -» from a 
Superfine Cream Laid Note _.. pas oe oe oe § 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. -& 

Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. - oe os oe oe os 2 
Large Commercial Note Papers es er” 48., 58, and 6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream 108. 6d., ras. 6d., and 14 
The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 

Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 

the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVFR, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
nye Bly on porn amg on Fang neg 
without which digestion and good Shalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


— ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicimal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most othe: treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and eee it commends itself to every 
old. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, as. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. — a 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the above-named complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army. 


Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and 10s. cases; or post free of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, Cy Road, London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can te obtained ata ced rate. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


“77 ae excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 


These i restraint of diet duri use, and are certain to 
1s, 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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Messrs. 0. KEGAN PAUL & CO. have in the Press a COLLECTION of 


SONGS, &c., from the published Writings of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate, Set to Music by various Composers, and edited id W. G. CUSINS, Director 
of the Philharmonic Society. Amongst the Composers will be found the names of 
ir J. Benedict, Blumenthol, Otto Goldschmidt, Ch. Gounod, J. L. Hatton, John 
Hullah, Walter Macfarren, A. Manns, Sir Herbert Oakeley, A. Randegger, Arthur 
Sullivan, &e., &e. 


A LIST OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


The IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION. In Seven handsome demy 8vo 
Volumes. Printed in large, clear, old-face type, with a Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author. Cloth, price complete, 
£3 138. 6d.; Roxburghe half-morocco, £4 7s. 6d. Each volume can be had separately, cloth, price 10s. 6d.; or Roxburghe 
half-morocco, 2s. per volume extra. 

** This beautiful library edition of Mr. Tennyson’s works is in everything a model of what printer and publisher can do for a poet.”— Times. 
** A model of good taste and finished execution. Nothing can be more artistic or more agreeable to the eye the clear and beautiful typography, the 
elicate hue of the paper, and the quiet yet handsome binding.” —Saturday Review. 


The AUTHOR’S EDITION. In Six Volumes. This is in small pica type, on 


fine paper, with Portrait and Views. Royal crown 8vo, cloth, price 383. 61.; or Roxburghe half-morocco, price 47s. 6d. 


The CABINET EDITION. In Twelve Half-crown Volumes. This Edition is 


printed in clear type, and bound in limp scarlet cloth. The first volume is illustrated with a beautiful Photographic Portrait of the 
Author, and each succeeding volume has a handsome engraved Frontispiece. 

Can also be had in handsome green case, forming an elegant ornament for the drawing-room or library table. Price 
complete, 32s. 


The MINIATURE EDITION. In Thirteen Volumes. This is in pearl type, 


each volume pocket size, and bound in thin flexible cloth, price 36s.; or in imitation vellum, ornamented in gilt back and front, 
and gilt edges, in case, price 42s. 


The SHILLING EDITION. In Twelve Volumes, pocket size, price 1s. each. 


*,* Each volume in the above Editions of Mr. Tennyson’s Poetical and Dramatic Works can be had separately. 


The ROYAL EDITION. Complete in One Volume. Cloth, 16s.; cloth extra, 


18s.; Roxburghe half-morocco, price 203. 


The GUINEA EDITION. In Twelve Volumes, pocket size, neatly bound in 


cloth, and enclosed in box, 21s.; French morocco, 31s. 6d. 


The CROWN EDITION. In One Volume, strongly bound in cloth, price 6s,; 


cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 7s. 6d.; Roxburghe half-morocco, price 8s. 6d. 
*.»* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 











Besides these Collected Editions of Mr. Tennyson’s Works, there are on sale the ORIGINAL EDITIONS, as follows. These are in 
{cp. 8vo, in the green cloth binding as first issued, but much reduced in price :— 

s. d. s. d. 
The LOVER’S TALE 3 6 | The HOLY GRAIL id — 
POEMS... 3 he fe Be Fie dai .. 6 o | GARETH and LYNETTE Ae 
MAUD, and other Poems ... 4 ss oe .» 3 6| ENOCH ARDEN ... ‘ee . oan 
The PRINCESS ..... is ‘iis cs i“ 3 6| IN MEMORIAM .... a ‘ ° 
IDYLLS of the KING ... is es 5 0 UEEN MARY: a Drama : é ° 
IDYLLS of the KING (complete) ™... 6 1 AROLD: a Drama ae . 60 


TENNYSON for the YOUNG and for RECITATION. This Volume is 


in fcp. 8vo, cloth limp, and contains choice selected Pieces suitable for young people to learn. Fep. 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


SONGS from the WORKS of Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON. New and 


Cheaper Edition. 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of Mr. TENNYSON.  Super-royal 16mo, 


cloth, price 3s. 6d.; or gilt extra, price 4s. 


The TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. = Edited by Emmy SnaxespEar. 


32mo, limp cloth, price 2s.; cloth extra, price 3s, A Superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique pa specially 
prepared. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price §s.; and in various calf and morocco bindings. iia 


STUDIES in TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. By Henry Etsparte. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, price §s. 


An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” By the 


late Rev. F, W. ROBERTSON. Fep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 


An INDEX to Mr. TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.”  Fep. 8vo, 


cloth, price 2s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO., 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Prieted for the Proprietor by RANKEN And CO., s. St. Mary-le-Strand ; : 
Deny Cont, St. trapie, sae Published at 136, Strand, W.C., London, im the 





